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IMPORTANCE OF THE BLAKE & AGNELL MISSPELLING 

In a July 2000 Internet communication Robert Leonard included comments on the 
misspelling of the pioneer gold assaying partnership of Blake and Agrell as “Blake & 
Agnell”. This error was previously pointed out in Donald H. Kagin’s Private Gold Coins 
of the United States (1981), p. 151 and in his 1979 doctoral dissertation, p. 212. Walter 
Breen’s Complete Encyclopedia (1988), p. 651, also includes a discussion of the mistake. 
The spelling error was not mentioned in the catalogs of Don Taxay, Wayte Raymond or 
Yeoman-Bressett, each of which included pieces with the “BLAKE & AGNELL” 
misspelling. 

An analysis of available facts and previous written comments seems desirable 
since Leonard specifically challenges the authenticity of an 1855 $23.30 “BLAKE & 
AGNELL” gold bar. 

During the 1996-1999 period Theodore V. Buttery undertook presentations 
challenging the authenticity of an unspecified group of pioneer gold pieces appearing 
after 1950 and Michael Hodder’s presentations during the 1998-2000 period asserted a 
contrary position. Neither mentioned the misspelling of “BLAKE & AGNELL” on 
pioneer gold pieces although each includes references to the Blake & Agnell name. 

The spelling error “Blake & Agnell” in printed text form first appeared in 1912 on 
page 108 of the five part studies of U.S. pioneer gold pieces written by Edgar H. Adams 
for the American Journal of Numismatics which studies have been reprinted. There was 
only one use of the name Agnell by him and no mention of the name Agrell. Edgar H. 
Adams in his publication did include the 1856 $20 circular trial coinage in copper and 
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brass fotBIake & Co. using the name in the coronet on the obverse. He was unaware of 
any piece bearing the legend BLAKE & AGNELL, BLAKE & AGRELL, or any other 
piece bearing the name of AGNELL or AGRELL; otherwise he would have included it in 
his meticulous undertaking. The detail in the historical part of his text indicated his 
familiarity with an extensive number of informational sources covering western assayers, 
coiners, mining, etc. beginning prior to 1848 and running through the Gold Rush period. 
He obviously knew of the partnership of Blake & Agrell (composed of Gorham Blake 
and John Agrell) which existed for only 45 days from November 12, 1855 to its 
dissolution on December 27, 1855 according to several newspaper announcements. After 
Blake & Agrell dissolved by mutual consent, a new partner, W.R. Waters was substituted 
by Blake for Agrell to create the firm of Blake & Co. Other than on the coins and bars 
under review all the known 19 th century sources uniformly spell the Agrell name 
correctly. The misspelling in 1912 was apparently made by the typesetter mistaking “r” 
for “n” which could easily have taken place in tramscription due to its somewhat similar 
written appearance whether in long hand or typewritten. Proof reading just did not catch 
the error for Adams. 

A $20.15 rectangular gold bar dated 1854 and with its four side surfaces stamped 
with BLAKE & AGNELL in raised lettering was reported about 1953. The name 
AGRELL was misspelled. The Sacramento Union newspaper announcement dated 
November 12, 1855 that BLAKE AND AGRELL “are now prepared and well qualified 
to execute business” is over 11 months after the use of the misspelled name on an 1854 
dated bar. The authenticity of such a bar therefore creates a problem due to an 1854 date 
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of origin of the firm contradicting the date of November 12, 1855 announced for 
commencement of business as well as a misspelled firm name. Donald H. .Kagin 
recognized the inconsistency by writing, “ What is a mystery, however, is the existence 
of an 1854 BLAKE & AGNELL Gold Ingot” (Dissertation, 1979, p. 221, endnotes 60 
and 65). 


G. BLAKE, ASS AYER, 1854 

In Kagin’s 1981 book (p. 171) it is stated that Gorham Blake opened an assay 
office in 1854 in Sacramento, California where he issued ingots bearing the name “G. 
Blake Assayer”. However, no such ingots or coins containing Blake’s first name or initial 
are described, illustrated or otherwise mentioned in the book. There is no support given 
for the 1854 date assertion. Pieces dated 1855 and thereafter bearing the BLAKE & 
AGNELL and the BLAKE & CO names were included. With one exception , there is no 
written material to our knowledge either before or after Kagin’s 1981 book that describes, 
mentions, or illustrates any coin, bar, ingot, or other tangible item with Blake’s first name 
or initial in the legend. 

That exception is the listing and illustration of a gold piece in the catalog of Bank 
Leu and Adolph Hess AG for an auction sale in Lucerne, Switzerland held October 17-18 
1962, Lot # 1007, where the following description was given: 

“California Gold. GORHAM BLAKE, ASSAYER Sacramento. $ 33.68„ Ingot 1854 
G. BLAKE/ASSAYER/SAC. CAL. Rv. 33.68 (inkus) DOLLS. / 900 (inkus) THOUS. 

/1854, in Linienviereck, 57.3 g. Unique, Extremely fine. This is the first example of 
Gorham Blake’s name alone on an ingot and it is one of the heaviest recorded. This ingot 
has been in the possession of one family for at least 50 years.” 
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The translation of the German word inkus means incuse and the word 
Linienviereck means rectangular. 

How this unique piece is one of the heaviest recorded pieces when no other 
recorded pieces were known to exist is difficult to understand. If the comment related to 
other issuers then octagonal $50 ingots coined by Humbert and the US Assay Office are 
routinely heavier as Kohler bars also are. 

The only other information located as to this G. BLAKE ASS AYER item came 
from Peter D. Mitchell of A.H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd. of London in 1974. He wrote that 
this G BLAKE ASS AYER piece was obtained by Mr. Crowther of Spinks and Brian 
Grover (both London, England coin dealers) “from an impeccable source kn the City 
(Godfather of one of the Queen’s children and all that).” Crowther was said to have 
placed it in the Leu sale and that then John Ford had it withdrawn as a forgery, the reason 
for which Grover told Mitchell was that Ford pronounced the family’s letter giving 
details of the piece’s history as false. Grover then sent the G. BLAKE ASSAYER piece 
to Lester Merkin, a New York City coin dealer, and it was stolen from Merkin. The piece 
was later recovered by the police, held for evidence, and eventually returned by Merkin 
to Grover in England. Grover still had possession of the piece in 1974 and promised 
Mitchell that he (Grover) would look for the letter from the family about the piece and 
send Mitchell a copy. The name of the family was never disclosed to Mitchell. The copy 
of the letter never appeared. 

A remarkable coincidence occurred at the above-mentioned 1962 Bank 
Leu auction. The only other U.S. pioneer gold piece in the auction other than the G. 
BLAKE ASSAYER piece dated 1854 was an 1853 US Assay Office $20 gold piece with 
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its condition described as “Fleur du Coin” or proof (Lot # 1008). This piece was one of 
the same variety and in the same proof-like condition (generally known as a “Franklin 
hoard” piece) as one which was the subject of a PNG (Professional Numismatic Guild) 
arbitration award in 1968 in which it was determined unanimously 1 that the coin was not 
a proof and its sale as a proof was a misstatement: on the invoice justifying; the return of 
the purchase price to the buyer by the seller. All of the 1853 $20 U.S.A.O.G. gold pieces 
of the same variety and proof-like condition have been stated to be counterfeit (fake) by 
Richard S. Montgomery (Rick Montgomery) on page 289 of the portion written by him in 
the recent book. The Official Guide to Coin Grading and Counterfeit Detection (New 
York City, 1997). Montgomery is referred to in that book as president of PCGS 
(Professional Coin Grading Service) and “considered by many to be the number one 
counterfeit coin detection expert in the world.” The published ANACS (American 
Numismatic Association Certification Service) opinion ( The Numismatist .. Feb. 1994, p. 
290) has taken the same position. (See also Coin World . July 5, 1999, p. 72) 

It can be observed that the close association of the G BLAKE ASS AYER ingot 
dated 1854 and the 1853 USAOG $20 piece in proof-like condition side by side in the 
same Swiss auction catalog, being the only pieces of U.S. pioneer gold offered there, 
might well have had some prior mutual relationship or source. Thus one piece was 
withdrawn from that auction as a fake and the other piece was not sold for some reason. 
That other piece was from the same dies and in identical condition as a coin later declared 
to be a fake by reliable authenticators. 

1 Two arbitrators (one appointed by Garland and one by mutual consent of the arbitrators for each partv to 
the dispute) believed the 1853 $20 USAOG piece was a forgery, but the third arbitrator (appointed by 
Ryan) did not agree. The desire to have a unanimous decision rather than a 2-1 decision was selected and 
thus the difference of opinion among arbitrators in the finall opinion was avoided. 
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On March 1-2, 1962, the same year as the Swiss auction above mentioned, both 
Crowther and Grover were also involved in the placement and “sale” of a false St. 
Patrick’s farthing struck in gold as Lot # 365 in an auction by Wallis & Wallis at Lewes, 
Sussex, England at which the farthing was alleged to have brought £ 500, the highest 
priced coin in the history of that auctioneer. It wars said to have been bought by Spinks for 
whom (Crowther worked. A request to see the underbidder’s name and bid was refused 
by the auctioneer. That request was made to try to determine whether a wash sale in a 
rural English auction had occurred to create a false provenance and an artificial price. 
Spinks sold the coin to Emery May Norweb. After her death it was withdrawn from the 
Bowers & Merena Auction of her collection held March 24-25, 1988, (Lot 2386) and 
donated to the American Numismatic Society for study. 

The year 1962 was a busy one for the sale of forged American related pieces in 
European auctions. The fact that they were not auctioned in the United States is strange. 
Each piece was a major American rarity, if genuine. The G. BLAKE ASSAYER piece 
and the St. Patrick farthing in gold were previously unknown by the public. None of the 
pieces had a named provenance or consignor. Two were side by side in the same auction. 
The same numismatic professionals were involved in the submission of the pieces in two 
separate and unrelated auction sales about 6 months apart. Each piece was stated to be a 
forgery or fake at the time of the sale or thereafter, at least one and perhaps two being 
withdrawn from the original auction sale as false; the details of the sale, if any, of another 
being refused at the time of the original auction but being withdrawn from a 1988 auction 
sale; and the third being an identical companion to a piece subsequently declared to be a 
forgery. 
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The above factors do not seem to allow a reasonable person to reject the 
circumstances of guilt by association as to background or source of these pieces, whether 
a person chooses preponderance of evidence or beyond a reasonable doubt as a basis for 
reconfirming their lack of authenticity and their probable origin from a common source 
of forged pieces. 

To add to the foregoing there is no evidence other than the G BLAKE ASS AYER 
ingot dated 1854 that Blake was an assayer in Sacramento in the year 1854 and up to 
November 12, 1855. He had arrived in California in 1852 and had been active in several 
gold related ventures, including gold dust buying, gold mine superintendence, and gold 
mine ownership. The Sacramento Union newspaper on November 12, 185 5 carried an 
announcement that the Blake and Agrell partnership “ are now prepared and well 
qualified to execute business” (melting, refining and assaying) and welcomed customers. 
The word “now” indicates a commencement date rather than a continuance of a prior 
business. They hired as an assayer, David Lundhom, who was working as Eirst Assayer 
of Kellogg & Co. in San Francisco until it ceased business in October, 1855. 

RAYMOND CATALOGS 

In The Standard Catalogue of U.S. Coins by Wayte Raymond there was no 
mention of either “Blake & Co.” or “Blake & Agnell” pieces until the 17 u * edition 
copyrighted in 1954 and dated 1954-55. In its two page introduction to “Private Gold 
Issues” it is stated that “There are also a great number of patterns and so-called patterns 
(some of which are undoubtedly modem) of these issues, some bearing the names of 
companies about which no contemporary references can be found, others being varieties 





of issues known to be authentic”. There are included and illustrated under “Blake & Co, 
Sacramento 1855, 56” illustrations of two circular pieces, as follows: 

(I) An 1855 $20 size obverse with a coin screw press design and a lathe 
turned design with BLAKE & CO ASSAYERS on the reverse. The 
numerals 20 are punched in on each face. Its weight is 507.7 grains. It is 
further described as “2 known, one of these is misstruck and looped.” 

(II) An obverse dated 1856 with a female head facing left and a coronet 
reading BLAKE & CO. On the reverse is SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA 
TWENTY D. 

The associate editor was; John J. Ford, Jr. with research by Walter Breen. 

The above mentioned “undoubtedly modern” pieces refers to pieces produced 
with equipment held by, available to or obtained from Stephen K. Nagy, a Philadelphia 
numismatic and antiquarian dealer who had close ties through relatives to a high official 
at the U.S. Mint in Philadelphia (William Idler). 

In the 18 th and last edition ofRaymond’s catalogs, copyrighted 1957, the two 
pieces under BLAKE & CO remain the same except the comment about the 1855 dated 
piece is changed to “ The first specimen was unearthed by John J. Ford Jr. in 1953, the 
second in 1954.” John J. Ford. Jr. ‘s status as to the 18 th edition of the book was revised 
to “Editor Consultation and Supervision” while Breen was described as “Compilation 
and Basic Research”. The word “unearthed” can be interpreted either as “archeologically 
located” or as “discovered” but it is not clear which was intended as no further detail was 
there stated. 
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In American Coin Treasures and Hoards (1997) by Q. David Bowers on p. 271 


and in other oral and written statements it is said that JohnX JFord, Jr. explained that 
“Franklin found the material and I researched and sold it.” Ford continued to elaborate 
that “Franklin was not to tell me where he obtained his material***.” This seems to leave 
credit for the discovery of the “unearthed” items in a somewhat contradictory status. 

It can also be observed that the John J. Ford, Jr. flyer copyrighted in 1957 and 
soliciting correspondence and rubbings of western American numismatic related items 
were to be sent to his home but does not mention Franklin’s name or address. Similarly 
the July 1959 advertisement in The Numismatist by New Netherlands Coin Co. Inc. (the 
employer of John J. Ford, Jr.) suggests to readers who have Western Numismatic 
Americana that “it will pay you to deal direct” and gives only the New York City address 
of New Netherlands for “offers, appraisals, correspondence, transactions”. This and 
other advertising do not mention Franklin’s name. No Franklin flyer or advertising is 
known. 

The foregoing seems to cast doubt on the statement that Franklin “found” the 
material and turned it over to Ford for sale. 

Both of the advertisements above mentioned prominently feature an illustration of 
both faces of the 1855 $ 25 rectangular gold bar with the BLAKE & AGNELL 
misspelling. This type of piece will be commented upon subsequently. 


THE RED BOOK 

In the Yeoman-Bressett 9 th edition of the “Red Book” for the year 1956 the first 
“BLAKE & AGNELL” bar or ingot is included (p. 212) and consists of a piece dated 
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1855 with a $23.30 value struck into it by punch. This listing remained unchanged until 
the 13 th edition for the year 1960 when three new pieces and some historical data were 
added. The new pieces were (a) an 1855 rectangular bar or ingot with the misspelled 
BLAKE & AGNELL name and with the denomination $25.00 die struck on the obverse; 
(b) an 1855 dated $20 size circular piece having a screw press on the obverse and with 
concentric circles and BLAKE & CO. upon the reverse and with 20 as a denomination 
punched in on both obverse and reverse; and (c) a mention of the 1856 $2:0 circular trial 
piece in non-precious metal with BLAKE & CO on the coronet of the obverse. This 
situation remained virtually unchanged until the 119 th edition for the year 1966 when all 
BLAKE & AGNELL as well as BLAKE & CO. pieces were entirely eliminated. Those 
eliminated pieces have never been reinstated in the Yeoman-Bressett catalog. 

In 1994 and thereafter the Yeoman-Bressett catalog has illustrated and described 
examples of BLAKE & CO and other assay bars salvaged from the wreck of S.S. Central 
America. 


THE TAX AY BOOK 

During his five years of preparation of The Comprehensive Catalog and 
Encyclopedia of United States Coins (Omaha 1970) Don Taxay was in continual contact 
with U. S. pioneer gold research and researchers. He illustrated as item 99 on plate 105 of 
his book an 1855 $25 rectangular “BLAKE & AGNELL” bar but in the text description 
(p. 358) misdates it as 1856. He was either unaware of or rejected the inclusion of an 
1855 $50 “BLAKE & AGNELL” rectangular gold bar struck with circular dies or he 
would have described and illustrated it as he did the 1855 $20 circular “BLAKE & CO.” 
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piece using an identical obverse die. He was also unaware of the correct spelling of the 
partnership name of Blake & Agrell as he uses the name “Agnell” three times (p. 352) 
showing that he believed it was the correct spelling of the name. His unawarenessof or 
rejection of the 1855 “Blake & Agnell” $50 piece is unusual in that it had the same 
provenance (Ford, Bank of California) as the 1855 $25 rectangular “BLAKE & 
AGNELL” bar and one of the 1855 $20 circular BLAKE & CO. pieces. (See also Breen, 
p. 651, for ownership confirmation). 

Taxay also stated that there were bars made in 1854 under the name G BLAKE 
ASSAYER (p. 352), but did not describe or illustrate any. He apparently was aware of 
the 1962 events as to such a bar. 

Taxay also wrote that he knew of a number of 1856 dated “Blake & Co.” assay 
bars (p. 352) but he did not give any source of his information or describe or illustrate 
any of them, possibly because these items were not coins and therefore not within the 
scope of his book. Whether they were of the type found in the salvage from S.S. Central 
America in the 1980s and 1990s or otherwise does not seem determinable from his work. 

THE KAGIN BOOK 

Kagin in his Private Gold Coins publication of 1981 (p. 171), and in his 1979 
doctoral dissertation (p. 212) appears to be the first to mention the misspelling of the 
name Agrell as “Agnell”. Kagin indicates the mistake of one letter on the dies might not 
have been practical to correct, “especially when they were a large company known by 
most citizens in Sacramento.” He shows two dies with the “BLAKE & AGNELL” name 
misspelled, one being the round die and the other being the rectangular die. No pieces 
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have the name spelled correctly or in any other variation of the misspelling. Kagin’s 
suggestion seems unsupported and unjustified because the partnership was only in 
business for 45 days altogether, which is too short a time to be “known by most citizens”. 
The Blake name might have acquired a fine reputation in his prior businesses which did 
not seem to include assaying gold but the Agrell name regardless of spelling was not 
even in the Sacramento directories. Kagin points out as an excuse for the misspelling 
that SCHULTS was misspelled on another pioneer gold coin when a terminal “S” punch 
was used instead of “Z” 

Further review of the matter in Kagin reveals that he lists under his BLAKE & 
AGNELL subsection as his K-3 variety an 1855 $50 rectangular planchet, on the obverse 
of which is impressed a circular die with the screw press (p. 281). The reverse illustration 
for that piece shows a “BLAKE & AGNELL” legend but the descriptive text of BLAKE 
& CO. is erroneous. 2 This mistake is further compounded by his description of his K-4 
variety (p. 282) which is round and he states that both the obverse and reverse are similar 
to his K-2 variety which is different in shape, legend and design. To add to the confusion 
in the description of K-3 it is stated that an uncut strip of three $25 size ingots exists but 
this presumably is supposed to relate to K-l and not to K-3. Kagin also describes under 
the subtitle “Patterns, Die Trials & Experimental Pieces” (p. 323), a group of six Blake & 
Co. pieces (pp. 334-336). These consist of three unique uniface 1855 pieces struck in 
base metals using the screw press design die, one 1856 $20 circular pattern in copper as 
described and illustrated! by Edgar H. Adams in 1912; and two unique undated 
rectangular white metal bars with much of their legends punched on in curved lines and 

2 This mistake apparently misled Alan Herbert in his book Coin Clinic (Iola 1995) p. 54 Uo state that a 
unique 1855 $50 BLAKE & CO (spelled Blake and Co) with the screw press design existed. 
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cancelled with large X marks scratched on the faces. None of these pieces are included in 
the Kagin index. Even though they do not relate to the misspelling problem directly they 
must be considered because some of them are associated by die and punch linkageto the 
$50 BLAKE & AGNELL rectangular piece that contains the misspelling. 

Kagin wrote that John Agrell died in late December, 1855 (p. 282 and also in his 
dissertation), such an extended expiration also was given in his dissertation, apparently 
accepting Taxay’s factually unsupported comment on the matter (p. 352). The notice of 
the dissolution of the partnership specifically stated that it was by mutual consent and not 
by actual or impending death. Breen (p. 652) merely mentions Kagin’s assertion of the 
matter rather than confirming it. 

Kagin’s dissertation has profuse, detailed endnotes but unfortunately his publisher 
eliminated them from the book, and used only his “Selected Bibliography”. Any 
deficiencies in Kagin’s book should not detract materially from his important research 
findings. 


THE BREEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia (1988) had the advantage of using all of the work 
and writing of prior researchers to which he extensively added his own. He included all 
of the “BLAKE & AGNELL” pieces with the warning: “if authentic” (p. 651). He 
specifically agreed that the Edgar H. Adams use of “BLAKE & AGNELL” was a 
typographical error. He recognized the importance that “BLAKE & AGNELL” coins; 
bars or ingots were not known until the 1950s and concludes “strange indeed to find it 
(the misspelling of AGNELL) on the coins, which were unknown until the 1950s !” His 
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astonishment in realizing the sequence of events in the misspelling of AGNELL first 
occurring in print in 1912 and the identical misspelling being found on round and 
rectangular pieces first appearing in the 1950s is indicated by his use of an exclamation 
point at the end of his comment. Breen omitted from his Encyclopedia any mention or 
illustration of six unique trial pieces in copper and white metal described on pp. 334-336 
of Kagin’s 1981 book under the Blake & Co. caption. His stated reason was “The present 
study makes no attempt to describe bullion storage ingots or patterns known to exist only 
in base metals. Research here is ongoing, but the most recent discoveries in all these lines 
including the most controversial specimens are described in detail in Kagin.” (p. 630). 


A 1999 COIN WORLD INTERVIEW 


Beth Deisher as editor of Coin World reported in the September 6, 1999 issue an 
interview with John J. Ford, Jr. containing the following comments as to Western ingots 
and bars: 

“Ford scoffs that those who question the authenticity of the Western assay 
bars he and Franklin found and marketed in the 1950s and 1960s. Some even 
suggest that he and Franklin were involved in an elaborate counterfeiting 
scheme.” 

“Playing devil’s advocate, Ford questions where such bars could have been made 
or how they could have been made with the proper balance of copper, silver, iron, 
manganese and other trace elements in them.” 

Of his accusers, Ford said, 

“These guys are academics. They have no hint of pragmatism. They haven’t the 
slightest idea that to make these things you need molds, you need punches. First 
thing you need is to know what’s in them. How would I have known all of this?” 

Accompanying the Coin World article is a picture of one page of a brochure of John J. 

Ford, Jr. indicates is copyrighted and is dated 1957. An omitted page from that brochure 
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indicates that there was collector interest in “the letter and numeral punches used for 
making bars and ingots, bar and ingot moulds.” 

In The Numismaitist for July 1959 there is an advertisement of New Netherlands 
Coin Co. Inc., at which John J. Ford, Jr. then was working, stating “we have scrutinized 
pioneer patterns and trials, unofficial coin dies, assay ingot punches *** and even bar and 
ingot moulds.” Below that is an excerpt which stated: “ It will pay you to contact us if 
you have any of the following items or know where to locate them! *** Any ephemera 
connected with the Numismatic West; from Assay er’s letter punches to***” 

One might conclude from such publicity that Gold Rush period letter punches, 
numeral punches, moulds for bars and ingots, etc. might be available for purchase in the 
1950s. Such letter and numeral punches of many sizes and styles were used for marking 
or forming metal and other products of general use and were not specifically prepared for 
making bars and ingots. As to information concerning the chemical content of ores and 
other material there was always substantial data readily available to everyone. The 
protests against the academics may seem unjustified. 

BLAKE RELATED ITEMS IN THE 
JOSIAH K LELLY-SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION HOLDINGS 


After Josiah K. Lilly died his enormous collection of gold coins was inventoried 
and appraised by Abe Kosoff and Hans M.F. Schulman in September 1967. An Act if 
Congress was passed providing that the Lilly Estate would receive $5,500,000 as an 
estate tax credit if his gold collection were donated to the Smithsonian Institution. The 
donation was made. There are four Blake related items described, the first two being 
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principally gold and from Sacramento and the las.1 two being principally silver and from 
the Idaho Territory. 

BLAKE & AGNELL 

Ingot, $20.15. This company had its smelting and assaying plant at 52 J Street in 
Sacramento. 

BLAKE & COMPANY 

Pattern in Gold. $20 1855. Formerly Blake & Agnell. A unique item acquired by Stack’s 
from a Mr. F. Korff of Mesa, Arizona. 

BLAKE & COMPANY 

Ingot, silver, $3.04 Ex-Don C. Keefer Collection. 

BLAKE & COMPANY 

Ingot, silver, $14.48, No. 326 Ex- Keefer, New Netherlands Coin Co., Gerald Fox. 

It can be observed that the misspelled word “Agnell” is used both as to the lettering on 
the coin and in the description of the firm name. It may also be noted that the word 
COMPANY is spelled out instead of being abbreviated, but this is an obviously 
accidental deviation. 

The existence of F. Korff of Mesa, Arizona has been extensively researched in 
records for that area including telephone books, directories, licenses, land records, voting 
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records, etc. and no such person has been found. This indicates a severe problem. 

Repeated requests from the Smithsonian Institution for complete copies of the Lilly 
records have been requested for many years by several people and have not resulted in 
the records being furnished. Efforts under the Federal Freedom of Information Act after 
an extensive period of correspondence met with a refusal on the grounds that those 
records did not belong to the Smithsonian Institut ion and that after a long period of 
retention the records were returned by Smithsonian Institution to the Estate of Josiah K. 
Lilly as its property. Nevertheless copies of the bulk of those records are available from 
private sources. Messrs. Kosoff and Schulman, both now deceased, also failed to 
cooperate in making those records available. 

Subsequent to the Lilly transfer, a BLAKE & AGNELL strip of three gold $25 
size horizontal stampings was donated to the Smithsonian Institution by Emery May 
Norweb. There may also be gifts of such material from others. 

THE BLAKE & CO CONCENTRIC CIRCLES DIE 

There seems to be no logical reason for a BLAKE & CO circular reverse die with 
a concentric circles design to exist. Such a die was used for the reverse of two 1855 gold 
$20 size circular coins with the screw press design die struck on the obverse and a 20 
punched in on both faces. No $20 size circular coin with the misspelled name BLAKE & 
AGNELL on the reverse is known. Only one BLAKE & AGNELL piece struck with a 
circular BLAKE & AGNELL die is known, that one being on a $50 size rectangular gold 
bar with the 1855 screw press die used for the obverse and the denomination 50 punched 
in on both faces. Each of the three above described pieces first appeared in the 1950s. 
One of the 1855 $20 BLAKE & CO coins has a jewelry loop soldered on to it, as does a 
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James King of William gold bar which first appeared in the 1950s. Such a loop de loop 
may cause dizziness. 

BLAKE & CO was in existence only for 5 days during 1855 (December 27, 1855 
to December 31,1855). A normal plan for future coinage if desired at that time would 
have been to have a new pair of BLAKE & CO dies prepared with an 1856 date and that 
is exactly what was done. By 1855 the size, design and general appearance of many 
public and private $20 Liberty head gold pieces had been in circulation in California and 
were generally consistent in size and appearance. They were struck by the U.S. Branch 
Mint in San Francisco, by Moffat & Co., Baldwin & Co., Kellogg & Co., and Wass, 
Molitor & Co. Thus BLAKE & CO. followed thait trend by having dies of similar design 
prepared and dated 1856. George A.F. Kuner was an available diecutter in nearby San 
Francisco well skilled ini the preparation of coin dies. Expediency of such die preparation 
would have been greatly impaired if the die work had been ordered from the east coast of 
the United States. The San Francisco Branch Mint was in operation striking U.S. $20 and 
other gold coinage and although it continued to have intermittent minor production 
problems at the time the urgent need for private gold coinage had passed and was 
insignificant at the beginning of 1856 when the newly formed Blake & Co*, considered 
such an undertaking. Thus the 1856 dated Liberty head obverse and the eagle reverse dies 
specially prepared for Blake & Co. were never usied for gold coinage and have only been 
known through trial strikings in base metal. Certainly any coinage with such designs 
would circulate more readily than one with a newly created screw press design on the 
obverse and concentric circles on the reverse. The latter coins would have been unlike the 
bulk of other style $20 gold pieces in circulation. 
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It should be recognized that the reverse of the two $20 BLAKE & CO circular 
pieces were not struck with an 1856 dated obverse die but with the same 1855 dated 
screw press obverse die as previously used on its 1855 $50 BLAKE & AGNELL 
rectangular gold bar. No 1855 dated $20 or $20 size BLAKE & AGNELL gold piece is 
known whether on a circular planchet or otherwise. 

There was therefore no reason for the concentric circles reverse die for the $20 
BLAKE & CO pieces to be made and used in 1856 because more practical and more 
attractive 1856 dies were prepared for BLAKE & CO. 

Since the use of circular dies for the 1855 BLAKE & AGNELL piece and the die 
for the two BLAKE & CO pieces were not known until the 1950s all of their dies are put 
in jeopardy. Thus all of the products made from such dies would have the same genes. 
The basis for this thinking has been reached separately from any reliance upon the 
misspelling of the firm name of Blake & Agrell, yet both lines of reasoning interlock and 
point to the same conclusion. 

The items first appearing in the 1950s may be based upon a cleverly contrived scenario. 
As Hamlet said, “Ay, there’s the rub”. 

UNPUBLISHED OPINIONS ON BLAKE & AGNELL PIECES 
The New Netherlands Coin Co., Inc., prepared a first draft (no other draft known) 
of a report entitled Blake & Agnell Pioneer Coiners and Assavers of Sacramento. 1854- 
1862 , and apparently sent it in 1953 to Emery May Norweb, a collector living in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in connection with the sale by o«r through New Netherlands to her of a 
Blake & Agnell gold strip or bar dated 1855 with three separate identical stampings in a 
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horizontal row for $25 size gold bars as discussed in detail on page 3 of section I of that 
report. The original of that report was sent to Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education 
Society by Henry Norweb (husband of Emery May Norweb) on November 27, 1968 in 
connection with a Norweb request for an opinion on the authenticity of the above 
mentioned gold strip because of the research undertaken by that Society in connection 
with the Garland vs. Ryan arbitration involving a proof-like 1853 $20 U.S.A.O G. gold 
piece. The strip itself was also sent to that Society for study. 

The New Netherlands report consists of 5 typewritten pages and is divided into 
two sections: (I) Historical Background and (II) the Known Issues of Blake & Agnell and 
Blake & Co. There are 10 pieces described in section II and one based upon rumor. 

Some unusual features of that report are as follows: 

(A) The name Agnell is mentioned six times as part of the lettering on numismatic 
items and eight additional times in historical language. The name Agrell is never 
used. There is no indication of knowledge that the name Agnell was a misspelling 
of the name Agrell. 

(B) The first name of the person referred to as Agnell is indicated as unknown 
although the name John Agrell was published on December 29, 1855 etc. in the 
Sacramento Union newspaper and otherwise. 

(C) The middle initial of Gorham P. Blake is stated as newspaper content but does not 
seem to appear in any business announcement in a newspaper at the time. 

(D) The $20.15 Blake & Agnell rectangular ingot dated 1854 as previously 
mentioned herein is included as Item 1. 

(E) The death of “Agnell” was said to have occurred on or about December 29, 1855 
and reference was given to the publication of Edgar H. Adams (1911-1913) as the 
source. A dissolution of the co-partnership by “mutual consent” was announced 
on December 29, 1855 as of December 27, 1855 in the Sacramento Union 
newspaper. Perhaps confusion came about from the publisher’s inserted duration 
or interval signal which added (d 28-lw)” to the end of the dissolution 
announcement. No such date of death is indicated in the published study of Edgar 
H. Adams on pioneer gold (1911-1913). 

(F) There is no mention of any G BLAKE ASS AYER gold bar dated 1854. This bar, 
as heretofore described, first appeared in a European auction in 1962 so New 
Netherlands migjht not have been familiar with it in 1953. 

(G) The number of equidistantly spaced concentric circles on the pieces described as 
Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are respectively 18, 21, and 28, showing that the dliemaker would 
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have had available in California a finely adjustable metal lathe during the 1855 
period even though an “engine turning” machine was definitely not available. 

(H) As to a Blake &_Agnell unique $25 rectangular ingot dated 1855 (Item 3) it is 
stated, “ It is consi dered l ikely that other examples of this variety will turn up.” 
This forecast is irrespohsIBle and has a tendency to create suspicion. 

(I) No discovery or source information or provenance of any item is furnished in 
spite of showing an extensive familiarity with pioneer gold history. 

(J) It was suggested that the BLAKE & AGNELL strip of three separate horizontal 
stampings was rejected for being underweight and therefore was kept as a 
souvenir by the assayers. 

(K) The BLAKE & CO assay ingot with the name in an arc is not further described 
because it was not examined, but it seems to have the characteristics of genuine 
BLAKE & CO assay ingots subsequently salvaged from SS Central America. 


The opinion of Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society as to the Blake and 
Agnell gold strip dated 1855 with three identical separate horizontal stampings was sent 
to the Norwebs on June 18, 1969 and contained the following major observations: 

(AA) That the souvenir status of the strip because it was slightly underweight to 
be cut intro three $25 size pieces was unjustified because it could easily be 
remelted or two pieces of full weight could easily have been cut from it 
and the remaining underweight portion remelted. An assayer keeping a 
souvenir of that value, easily reproducible, and with a misspelled name on 
it seems to be pure hype. 

(BB) No information as to the discovery* source or provenance of the strip was 
furnished in the detailed report or otherwise. 

(CC) It was pointed out that in the July 1959 advertisement of New Netherlands 
Coin Co., Inc., in The Numismatist: that the advertisers had the “ good 
fortune to devise a system of unearthing numerous unique pieces not 
previously known”. Forecasting such a future not only was unreliable 
insight but forecasting the finding of unique pieces seems even worse. 

(DD) The same advertisement stated that “we have handled the most fabulous 
items imaginable”. The word “fabulous” may be an advertising puff, but 
fabulous fundamentally means unreal. 

(EE) It was pointed out that Paul Frankli.n and John J. Ford, Jr. for many years 
had a business relationship, were close friends, and lived in communities 
close to each other in Long Island, NY. 

(FF) It was pointed out that Paul Franklin was the source of the previously 
unknown Parsons bar from Colorado and the source of the previously 
unknown Blake & Co. gold pieces struck with circular dies. 

(GG) It was pointed out that Paul Franklin testified at the Garland vs. Ryan 

arbitration hearings that he was a skilled machinist and gave full technical 
details of his knowledge of electrotyping. 

(HH) It was pointed out that Paul Franklin refused to testify at the Garland vs. 

Ryan arbitration hearings as to the source of the 1853 $20 LLS.A.O.G. gold 
coins, one of which was the coin under consideration at those hearings. 
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(II) It was pointed out that John J. Ford, Jr. had told Eric P. Newman that Paul 
Franklin was the finest metallurgist that Ford had ever known. 

There may be other unpublished opinions which will come to light. 

S.S. CENTRAL AMERICA 

Publicity about the immense amount of assay ingots, bars and coins salvaged 
from the S.S. Central America has not mentioned any item with the name BLAKE & 
AGNELL or BLAKE & AGRELL or AGNELL or AGRELL. The Sotheby Auction of 
1999-2000 included only about 8 % of the find and that portion has 15 assay ingots of 
BLAKE & CO. The Sotheby catalog (pp. 84-87) mentions the name John Agrell in the 
historical section. As to the remaining 92% of the treasure another 19 more BLAKE & 
CO. assay ingots were found. There were no coins found with the name BLAKE on them. 
All assay ingots found contain no other name but BLAKE & CO. No salvaged pieces 
show any identical letter or numeral punches identical to any of the coins or bars 
containing the name BLAKE which were publicized before the Central America 
recovery. There is no challenge whatever as to the authenticity of the Central America 
pieces. There was no known opportunity to salt the wreck. The Yeoman-Bressett Red 
Book has included the listing of S.S. Central America pieces since 1994. 

Naturally there must have been other genuine BLAKE & CO assay' ingots which 
“missed the boat”. 
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AN EARLY NUMISMATIC COPYING ERROR 


Assuming that the misspelling of BLAKE & AGRELL as BLAKE & AGNELL 
on coins, bars and ingots discovered in the 1950s was copied from the typographical error 
in the 1912 Adam’s publication there is a comparable American numismatic situation 
which occurred more than a century earlier. 

The creation of the U.S. Dollar dated 1804 during the 1833-1834 period has a 
similar timing error relationship. Due to misinterpretation of the U.S. Mint records 
contemporaneously matte for the year 1804 it was thought in the 1833-34 period that 
dollars dated 1804 had been minted in 1804. Thus dies for dollars dated 1S04 were cut 
during the 1833-34 period and fantasy dollars were struck from them at the U.S. Mint. 
Subsequent evidence showed that the U.S. records covering 1804 were an accounting of 
the transfer of money wirthin departments of the U.S. Mint and included only Spanish- 
American 8 reales coins (Spanish dollars) and /or U.S. dollars struck from dies dated 

1803 or earlier. Thus the creation of dollars dated 1804 was exposed in 1962, etc. as 
having been influenced during the 1833-1834 period by a misinterpretation of a routine 
but somewhat ambiguous official report for 1804 which was misleading but not actually 
erroneous. (See Eric P. Newman and Kenneth E. Bressett, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar . 
1962; Eric P. Newman, “ A Restated Opinion on the Origin of the 1804 Dollar and the 

1804 Eagle Proofs”, Coinage of the Americas Conference 1993 . American Numismatic 
Society, 1994). 

As to both the Agnell spelling error and the misinterpretation of an 1804 records 
the copying from an earlier source to reach a subsequent inaccurate conclusion in each 
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situation seems to clarify and suggest the later date in each situation as the: date of the 
creation of each of the fantasy pieces. 


GENUINE FAKES OF BLAKE & CO. 

The Chrysler Corporation in 1969 needed a gimmick to promote the introduction 
of its 1970 Golden Duster Valiant automobile. It undertook to copy for that purpose an 
1855 $20 Blake & Co. circular California pioneer gold piece which was the same size as 
the United States $20 gold coinage. Chrysler had many, many thousands of copies 
reproduced in a brassy color using a mixture of non-precious metals. These were given 
away and avidly enjoyed by the public. (See the listing in Larry Spanbauer, Colonial 
Copies. Private Mint Replicas. Modern Counterfeits of United States Coins , Oshkosh 
1975, p.4) 

Thereafter inquiries concerning their value as rarities were enormous and the tales 
created by members of the public to support their genuineness and gold content defy the 
imagination. Numismatic columnists and others continually have had to disappoint the 
many inquirers over the years since then. In 1976 there was even litigation in Michigan 
over the ownership of one and the case was dropped when a jeweler determined that the 
coin had no gold content. 

Some numismatists enjoyed the situation immensely because they felt hat a fake 
of a fake was truly comical. 
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IDAHO TERRITORY BARS 


There are in existence at least five numbered bars principally of silver content 
punched with the words BLAKE & CO /ASSAYERS/OWYHEE, I.T. as well as the 
fineness and value. The I.T. is an abbreviation of Idaho Territory. Precious metals were 
discovered in the Owyhee area in 1863. The principal owner of the Blake & Co Idaho 
Territory business was apparently Francis W. Blaike (Frank Blake) and a possible 
participant, Charles T. Blake, both relatives of Gorham Blake. These pieces have not 
been included in this study because they are (1) principally silver and not gold bars; (2) 
not issued until after 1863 and not during the Gold Rush period; (3) not geographically 
connected to California; and (4) from a different Blake & Co. firm from the prior 
Sacramento partnership of the same name with which Gorham Blake was a named 
participant. Several of the Idaho Territory pieces have been known numismatically since 
at least 1936 and 1937. 

CONCLUSION, SCOPE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
The chances of Edgar H. Adams in 1912 having his publication contain a spelling 
error identical to a spelling error allegedly made itn 1854 or 1855 on coins, bars, or ingots 
which Adams had never seen or heard of is virtually nil. A chronological copying order 
of an error of this type seems to become a logical conclusion since the 1912 spelling error 
came first and then copying that error inadvertently in the 1950s could be a natural and 
logical happening. From the writings of researchers it appears that the misspelling was 
first exposed during research undertaken shortly before 1979. Copying mistakes often 
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constitute a solid proof of plagiarism or other improprieties as well as unchecked reliance 
upon previously published information. 

If there is one BLAKE & AGNELL piece which is a forgery the spreading of a 
virus is involved. All of the pieces connected to such a forgery by die linkage, interlocked 
letter or number punches, incorrect spelling of AGRELL’s name or other associating 
factors would be forgeries. This would include some pieces with the BLAKE & CO 
name. Any person creating such imaginative forgeries would not likely have limited such 
production to Blake related pieces, much to that person’s discredit. 

The scope of the data assembled for this research project and covered by it is 
limited to items which include the name BLAKE plus some other issues or issuers, 
associated or related to BLAKE matters. There have been omitted many pioneer gold 
observations which have a more distant association or a need for an independent review. 

If there are any statements in the foregoing presentation which are inaccurate or 
ambiguous, or can be supplemented, clarified or improved upon, the writer welcomes 
suggestions. If the subject should be enlarged to include other pieces of pioneer gold the 
material for such items can be assembled individually or as a team effort. The subject 
matter is intriguing. 

It is difficult to show that an existing item or items did not exist at the time they 
would have had to exist in order to be genuine. The proof of a negative is always a 
challenge. It is hoped that such a challenge has been reasonably presented. 

Thanks are due to many who have over a long period of time shared their 
information with the writer and it is hoped that they and others will continue to do so. 
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Those who for whatever reason have preferred to hold back information or opinions in 
the past are welcome to furnish them at any time. 

Would anyone like to purchase on an “as is” basis any gold coin, ingot or bar with the 
name BLAKE & AGNELL upon it 9 


September 2000 
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92 — Twenty Dollars. Obverse , Large head of Liberty, as on the regular United States Double 
Eagle; w. m. & CO. on diadem; around the edge thirteen stars, and the date 1855 below. Reverse , 
An eagle with outstretched wings, shield on breast, a large olive .branch in his right talon and three 
arrows in the left; above, ™ a la bgg&m ds turned backward*: 900 thous Around the device, sax 
fraxcisco CAUFORNiiCagyve. aagWfflffB OL. below. Reeded edge. Lead. 

This design is distinctly different from the gold^piece of the same denomination 
struck by Wass, Molitor & Co. (51), and the above is the only impression known in any 
metal. It is illustrated through the kindness of H. O. Granberg, its present owner. 


KELLOGG & CO. 

93 —Fifty Dollars. Obverse , Head of Liberty surrounded by thirteen stars; the date 1855 
below. Reverse , An eagle with scroll, etc., and legend as on 54. Edge reeded. Copper. 

This is a trial piece from the regular dies of the denomination as issued by Kel¬ 
logg & Co. (54), which has already been illustrated. An example sold for £8 at one 
of Low’s sales in 1903. One in proof condition, bought by Henry Chapman for $15, 
is said to be now in the collection of George H. Earie, of Philadelphia. 

94 — Twenty Dollars. Obverse and Reverse, From the dies of one of the 1854 or 1855 pieces 
issued by Kellogg & Co. Copper. 

An uncirculated specimen brought $1.10 in the Parmelee sale, where the descrip, 
tion given is not sufficiently complete to identify it certainly with either of the four 
Kellogg issues in gold of this denomination (52, 53, 55 . 56). Its present ownership is 
unknown, and there is a possibility that this and that next described are the same. 

_ Twenty Dollars. Obverse , Head of Liberty to left, and one of the best of the various 

heads; on the coronet, Kellogg & CO. Around the border thirteen stars. No date. Reverse, A 
close imitation of the regular United States Double Eagle, as on 52 and 53. Copper. 

An uncirculated impression from these dies, struck in copper, brought $17 in 
Elder’s thirteenth sale in 1907. H. O. Granberg has a specimen of the piece, in very 
fine condition, which he has kindly loaned for illustration. 


BLAKE & CO. 


<96— Twenty Dollars. Obverse, Head of Liberty to the left, surrounded by thirteen stars; on 
the coronet, blake & co. Below is the date 1856. Reverse, An eagle similar to that on the regular 
United States Double Eagle, with a radiated cluster of stars above his head, the rays being somewhat 
thicker than on others similar. Around the edge, above, Sacramento California and below, 
TWENTY d. Milled edge. Brass and copper. 


A specimen catalogued as struck in brass, gold-plated, and in fine condition, brought 
.. salt. Another, also fine, struck in copper, was bought by a Mr. 

il * ~ ' , -- - -y~- •- * r.ri 4 fine impression 

Sherman for &2.50, at tne ^ "’ . .. ... - . 

in copper, probably the same piece, sold for $1.75 '• £lfc ’ ....... 

as is now town, there are actually but two of these pieces, one of which is 






io8 . .. - p rivate GOLD COINAGE. 

lection of Virgil M. Brand — that bought at the McCabe sale — and the other in that of 
Fred. T. Huddart, of San Francisco, which is in copper, and we are indebted to him for 
the opportunity to illustrate it. 

This piece is of special interest as being the final effort of a contem¬ 
plated renewal of private coinage in California. In 1856 , owing to the lim¬ 
ited operations of the San Francisco Branch Mint, and to the fact that not 
one of the private assay offices was making coins, the regular United States 
money became very scarce, and there was talk of a resumption of the issues 
of private bankers, which no doubt induced Blake & Co. to prepare the dies 
for a Twenty Dollar piece, from which this Pattern was struck. 

Blake & i^gnell conducted a gold-smelting and assaying plant at 52 J 
Street, between Second and Third Streets, Sacramento, in 1855 . Later the 
firm was composed of Gorham Blake and W. R. Waters, and the name was 
changed to Blake & Co., under which title it was known from December 29, 
1855 , until some time in 1859 , when Mr. Blake retired, and the business was 
continued by his partners as Waters & Co. 

BALDWIN & CO. 

1850. 

97 — Ten Dollars. Obverse , The figure of a mounted vaquero riding to right, with lasso. 
Below is the date 1850 . Above is California gold and below ten dollars Reverse , An eagle 
with expanded wings; Baldwin & co at top between the tips of the wings, and san Francisco 
below, with five stars on each side filling out the legend, as on 41. Various metals. 

This trial piece, which undoubtedly was the work of Alfred Kiiner, follows closely 
the issue of the same denomination described under 41, but the dies, both of obverse 
and reverse, show a number of slight variations. On 41 the small s in dollars lines 
with the bottom of the other letters, and is followed by a period; on this, the s is raised, 
to line with the top of the others; on the reverse of 41 the tip of the eagle’s right wing 
extends to the edge of the piece; on this, it is not so long, and differs slightly in 
shape; a close examination shows other trifling differences. There have been restrikes, 
and it is said two impressions were taken in gold; the obverse die was also used to 
strike souvenir spoons before the great San Francisco fire. 

1851. 

98 — Ten Dollars. Obverse , Head of Liberty to the left, surrounded by thirteen stars; Bald¬ 
win & co. on the coronet; the date 1851 below. Reverse , An eagle with expanded wings, its head to 
the left; a branch of olive in the right and three arrows in left talon. Around the border s. m. v. 
California gold and the denomination, ten d. below. Brass. 

The only known example of this variety is that which was catalogued in the 
Leavitt sale, held January 9, 10, 1891. The dies are those used for 44. 
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Private and U.S. As. 


smaller denominations under their own name, Wass, Molitor & Co. began to strike 
half eagles. Their coins first appeared on Jan. 8, 1852, and were highly praised by 
the Herald for not only their workmanship, but their value which was said to be 
4% higher than the Mint’s own coins. 

Seeing that they were losing a good commercial opportunity, Moffat & Co. 
(ostensibly to prevent “less reputable .firms” from doing so) resumed the issue of 
eagles. It has been stated that $300,000 worth of these coins were struck, but 
Moffat’s own correspondence gives the figure at $86,500. 

On Jan. 7, Secretary Corwin had sent new authority for the Assay Office to 
strike eagles and double eagles.. Although this directive reached Moffat & Co. on the 
17th, no public acknowledgment was made until the following month. 

On February 14, John L. Moffat withdrew from the company which then 
reorganized as Curtis, Perry & Ward. 

In early Autumn, another problem arose, or rather was created, because of a 
Treasury Department misconception. On Sept. 4, Acting Secretary Hodge instructed 

T. Butler King, the Collector of Customs at San Francisco, that Congress had pro¬ 
hibited the latter from receiving the issues of the U.S. Assay Office. As it turned out, 
Congress had done no such thing, but only insisted that all payments of public dues 
be made in coins of standard fineness. Accordingly, new dies were made, and the U.S. 
Assay Office, for the first time, began (at least theoretically) to fully refine its de¬ 
posits to bring them into conformity with the Mint Standard. 

One unsolved mystery is the issue of 1853 Assay Office coins of other than .900 
fineness. These include a number of experimental pieces struck from dies for .900 
fine coins, but with an actual fineness ranging (of those tested) from .888 to .910. 
Possibly related to these are the white metal trial pieces for an eagle and half eagle 
struck from dies with the fineness intentionally omitted. Since only .900 fine coins 
were acceptable at the Customs House, the likely explanation is that the Assay Office 
hoped to economize on its supply of refining acids (which were very difficult to 
obtain in California) by issuing other coins which could be redeemed upon demand 
for .900 fine specie. This is confirmed by the 1853 double eagles with the Moffat 
name, a specimen of which has been recently assayed at only .863 fineness. That this 
issue is attributable to Curtis, Perry & Ward is evident from the fact that Moffat had 
already given up his minting activities (for a diving bell business in the San Joaquin 
Valley), and relinquished the use of his name to his former partners. 

The U.S. Assay office continued in operation until Dec. 14, 1853, when it 
closed its doors to make way for the newly established San Francisco Mint. 

When, for lack of the acids necessary to do large scale refining, the San Francisco 
Mint got off to a slow start, private coinage once more resumed. A new company 
formed in 1854 under the name of Kellogg & Co. The proprietors were John Glover 
Kellogg, a former employee of Moffat & Co., and G.F. Richter, an assayer at the 

U. S. Assay Office. Late in the year the firm reorganized, and Richter was replaced 
by none other then Augustus Humbert. Kellogg & Humbert, Melters, Assayers & 
Coiners, continued in partnership until 1860, although no coins were struck after 
1855. Interestingly, most of the known Kellogg fifty-dollar pieces were struck as 
proofs, and never entered circulation. 

Another new firm was Blake & Agnell, who opened an assaying and smelting 
plant at Sacramento in 1855. Gorham Blake had already issued some bars in 1854 
under the name of G. Blake Assayer. During the following year, in partnership with 
Agnell, he struck a number of double eagles, of which only two specimens are known 
today. With the death of Agnell late in the year, Blake formed a new partnership 
with W.R. Waters. During 1856, the San Francisco Mint closed down for repairs, 
but only two weeks later it reopened. Thus, despite a number of patterns for the 
1856 Blake & Co. double eagle, it is not surprising that no gold impressions have 
turned up. Nevertheless, a $25 Blake & Co. ingot as well as a number of assay bars of 
that date exist. 

We should also note that during the year 1855, Wass, Molitor & Co. resumed 
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H. M. NAGLEE & CO. 

78. (1850) Dectuple Eagle, ingot Unique 
Smithsonian (Lilly) coll. 

JAMES KING 

79. 1851 Double Eagle, ingot— Unique 
ex Ford coll. 

DUNBAR & CO. 

80. 1851 V4 Eagle 10,000. 

Borderline R8. 

SHULTZ & CO. 

81-A. 1851 14 Eagle R7 3,500. 

81- B. Same, trial piece Unique 

Struck over silver Mexican peso 1847. J. 
Schulman sale, March, 1930. 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 

82- A. 1851 14 Eagle, Yi Eagle, Eagle and 

Double Eagle (These pieces are almost 
always found in complete sets). Silver 
patterns. Set of 4, proofs 1,000. 

82-B. Same set of 4 pieces, copper 650. 

82-C. Same set of 4 pieces 600. 

White metal. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
STANDARD MINT 

83. (1851) l A Eagle. Trial piece Unique 
Uniface rev. Tin. NN sale, 5/1953, ex 
McCoy. 

84. (1851) !A Eagle . 

Restrike from San Francisco State of Cali¬ 
fornia obv. and San Francisco Standard 
Mint rev. Nickel. Rusty dies. High R7. 

WASS, M0LIT0R & CO. 

85. 1852 Vi Eagle 750. 1,250. 

Large head, pointed bust. 

86 . 1852 Vi Eagle 900. 1,500. 

Small head, rounded bust. 

87. 1852 Eagle 350. 500. 

Large head, pointed bust. 
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88. 1852 Eagle 

Small head, rounded bust. 

V.F. ABT. UNC. 

1,250 

89. 1855 Eagle 

800. 

1,350. 

90-A...il855 Double Eagle 
Large head. Borderline R8. 



—-9Q-B.--Same, white metal trial piece 
' Ford coll. 

Unique. 

91. 1855 Double Eagle 

Small head. 

1,400 

1,850. 

92. 1855 Quintuple Eagle 

3,500. 

9,000. 

KELLOGG & 

o 

o 


93. 1854 Double Eagle 

350. 

550. 


Die varieties exist for this date and the 


94. Same, but without date 

Copper pattern. R8. 1) Parmelee; 2) 

Haines-Wiggen? 3) Ely (bronzed). 

95. 1855 Double Eagle 375. 575. 

96-A. 1855 Quintuple Eagle . . . 22,500. 
Borderline R7. Most are proofs or impaired 
proofs. 

96-B. Same, copper pattern. R8 
1) Earle; 2) Lowe sale, 1903. 

BLAKE & CO. 

97. 1855 Double Eagle 2 known 

1) Ford; 2) Smithsonian (Lilly) coll. 

98. 1856 Double Eagle . . . 850. 

Patterns in copper and brass. High R7. 

99. 1856 Twenty-five dollars, ingot Unique 
Ford coll. 

UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE 

V.F. ABT. UNC. 

100. 1851 Quintuple Eagle $2,750. $3,500. 
Edge: AUGUSTUS HUMBERT UNITED 
STATES ASSAYER OF GOLD CALI¬ 
FORNIA 1851. .880 fineness. With 50 on 
rev. 

101-A. Similar, but without 50 2,500. 3,250. 

101-B. Similar Unique 

P.E. Struck in pewter. J. Schulman sale, 
March, 1930. 
















Blake and Agrell 


\; 
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^®San Francisco Chronicle , December 20. IS97, p. 7, col. 
Francisco Examiner , December 20, 1897, p. 11, col. 3. 

"^Letter from Gorham Blake to Ada ms & Co., December 6, 18 
Bank History Robiir, San -FranciSco , California. 


Also in San 


In Wells Fargo 


^What is a mystery, however, is the existance of an 1854 (BLAK)E L ARfTEEIT' 
Gold Ingot. Perhaps an unofficial partnership existed between the two men 
prior to their official announcement on November 12, 1855. 


^Sacramento Union , November 12, 1855, p. 2, col. 6. "St.Tr." refers to State Treasurer. 

6 2 Alta California , November 25, 1855, p. 3, col. 1. This was quoted from the 
Sacramento Union . 


63 Sacramento Union , December 27, 1855, p. 2, col. 5. The name of John Agrell 
is not found in the Sacramento directory. It is possible Agrell never came 
to Sacramento and formed his partnership with Blake earlier than November 12, 
1855, in some other location. 


^Colville’s Sacramento Directory for the Year Commencing Mav r 1856 (San Francisco: 
Monson, Valentine 4 Co., 1856), Blake & Co. Assayers, 52 J, established in 
October^ 1853. 

Blake, Gorham, of B. & Co. 52J, s, Mass. £the "s" means he’s single] 

Waters, W. R. of J. Howell & Co. and Blake a Co., 52J, h cor Third 

and M. Mass, (the "h” means hous ej 

The following ^FTistorical sketch is also listed: 

’There are two establishments in the city.for assaying gold, both 
situated on J St. That of Messrs. Blake 6 Co. between Second and 
Third, and that of Messrs. Harris, Marchand L Co., between Fourth 
and Fifth. Messrs. Blake & Co. commenced business on the fifteenth 
of November last, and Messrs. Marchand & Co. in October; both have 
increased steadily in the amount or their assays since that time. 

The former in April, received for assaying, nearly 17,000 ounces 
of gold dust.. We learn from them the fact, that the finest quality 
of dust is obtained in this country, and is worth twenty dollars 
and eleven cents per ounce, while the poorest that has come in 
under their observation is from Carson Valley, ana valued at only 
$12.13 per ounce. 1 

^ 3 Adams mentions the 1856 copper and brass trial pieces but did not mention the 
Blake and Agrell pieces or the 1855 Blake & Co. piece with the coining press 
imprint. Adam's primary source was the Alta California ; since there was no 
mention of these pieces, Adams may not have known of them. It is also interest¬ 
ing that both the $25 and $50 pieces misspelled the name Agrell the same way 
Adams did; unless of course, the newspaper was wrong. Again we could have a 
situation like"Shults" and Co. Until now, ail other references have 
taken Adams at face value without checking his sources. Until more information 
can be found, there will continue to be some mystery surrounding the afore¬ 
mentioned issues. 
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Blake and Agrell 


For many years the origin of this company was a mystery. Recently 
uncovered references, however, while shedding some new light, also 
provoke new queries concerning this firm. 

Gorham Blake was born in Boston on May 26, 1829. In 1851, he became 
. Superintendent of Iron Mines in VeKSSSatT later moving to California by 
way of Panama in 1852, where he was soon employed by Adams & 
Company in Placerville. He later was engaged by Wells, Fargo & 
Company to purchase dust. Evidently Blake was quite ambitious, for by 
1853 he became principal owner and superintendent of the Shaws Flat 
Ditch and had principal ownership in the Dardanelles Mine of El Dorado 

In 1854 Blake moved to Sacramento and opened an assay office where he 
issued ingots under the name “G. Blake Assayer.” He subsequently 
formed a partnership with John Agrell, and together they operated a gold 
melting and assaying plant in Sacramento from November 12, 1855, until 
December 27, 1855. First mention of this venture was printed in the 
Sacramento Union on November 12: 

ASSAY OFFICE 

No. 52J Street, Between 2nd and 3rd 

Sacramento 

Blake and Agrell 

Having established themselves in the business of Melting, Refining and 
Assaying of Gold and ore of every description, are now prepared and well 
qualified to execute business entrusted in them, faithfully and on the most 

reasonable terms. , 

Our assaying department is conducted by Mr. David Lundbom, who has 
been employed as Assistant Assayer in the U.S. Assay Office, San Francisco, 
from September, 1853, to January, 1854, and from that date to the present 
month as First Assayer at Messrs. Kellogg and Co. Assay Office, San 

Francisco [Kellogg dissolved in October]. 

We guarantee the correctness of our assays, and will pay all difierences 
arising from the same with any of the United States Mints. 

We respectfully refer to D. O. Mills & Co., Hon. S. A. McMeans, St. Tr., 

S. W. Langton & Co., Sacramento; Hon. J. M. Howell, Hon. B. F. Keene, A. 

W. Bee, Esq.; El Dorado County, Hon J. E. Hale. Hon. H. R. Hawkins, 
Placer County. nl2-lm 

A notice in the Alta Calfornia of November 25 mentions an influx of 
assay offices, one of the largest being Blake and Agrell. 
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■ Owing to the periodic dosing of the United States Branch Mint m late 
1855 Bfake and Agrell (like Kellogg & Co. and Wass, Motor & Co.) 
began issuing gold coins and ingots to (ill the needs of the community They 
oresumably issued, coins for little more than one month. The known 

pieces however, bore the names of Blake and “Agnell. Why. It may have 

been a mistake and been impractical to change one letter on the dies 
especially whe'nWy were a large company known by most, c,t ‘ 2ens 
Sacramento. This situation is similar to the misspelling on the Shults 

& SrDe a c n em P be C r e 27 Blake and Agrell dissolved their partnership by mutual 
consent. The following was printed two days later in the Umon: 

dissolution —The Copartnership heretofore existing under the name of 
BLAKE & AGRELL is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 

GORHAM BLAKE, 






Sacramento, December, 27th, 1855 

The business will be continued on No. 52 J Street under the name of blake & 
CO. (d 28- lw) 


In that same issue was printed the identical ad that had been running for 
the previous month and a half, but with the replacement of “Blake & 
Co.” for “Blak e & Agrell____—-——- 

Blake & Co. was evidently Blake and W. R. Waters, which issued $20 
gold pieces dated 1855, 820 patterns dated 1856, and 1856 ingots. The 
1855 issues probably were issued between December 27 and the new year. 
By the beginning of the new year, however, the United States Branch 
Mint in San Francisco, previously plagued by a lack of necessary acids, was 
back in full production and private mints like Blake & Co. were no longer 
necessary. 

It is interesting that none of the California newspapers mention the 
Blake & Agrell or Blake & Co. pieces, but, then, neither do they mention 
some of the other issues known to us today. The company did not coin for 
very long, probably producing few specimens, which is one of the reasons 
why these examples are so scarce. 

Sometime in 1859, Blake retired and Waters reformed the company as 
Waters & Co. One account mentions that Blake went East and started in 
business but returned to California finally to give his attention to invest¬ 
ments which he had made here.” He became one of the principal owners 
and superintended Shaws Flat Ditch. Later he became one of the owners 
of the Dardanelles mine in El Dorado County. On December 17, 1897, 
Blake died of apoplexy in Oakland, California, having lived in the area for a 
few years. 












Date 


Blake 

Denomination 


& Agnell 

Edge Weight (gms./grns.) Rarity 




1 1855 $25 40.61/626.7 Unique 

Specie Ingot 

Obv. Inside tablet: blake/&/agnell/assayers/sac.cal. 

Rev. 25 (punched) DOLLS./900 (punched) THOUS./1855 inside tablet. 



2. 1855 $23.30 Unique 

Obv. Similar to K1 above. 

Rev. lOZ 5DWT/22CARAT/23DOLS 30C/1855. 



3. 1855 $50 83.24/1284.6 Unique 

Coin Ingot 

Obv. A round impression sunk on a rectangular planchet. SAC. CALIFORNIA GOLD, 
around top; 50 (punched )DOLLS. Coining press in center with SMV .900 on 
either side and 1855 below. 

Rev. bLake & CO. around top. x ass AYERS:-: around bottom, 50 in center with 
engine turned design (concentric circles) emanating from 50 to inscription. 

An uncut strip of three $25 size coin ingots exist. 
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Blake & Co. 


This piece was probably struck in Sacramento during the last few days of December, 1855, 
between John Agreil’s death a few days after Christmas and the end of the year. 



4. 1855 520 RE 32.90/507.7 

Obv. Similar to K2 but 20 DOLLS, and struck on round planchet 

Rev. Similar to K2 but BLAKE & co. instead of blake & agnell and 20 in 


center. 


J.H. Bowie 


Date Denomination Edge Weight (gms./grns.) 



1 1849 55 PE 8.60/132.7 

0b\T CAL.GOLD above; 1849 below; a pine tree center. 

Rev. J.H. bowie above; 137 GRS. below; 5/DOLLARS/879 center 
A $2V2 specimen is reported but not confirmed. 


Rarity 


Unique 
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Blake & Co. 


Date 

Denomination 

Metal Regular Design/Edge 

Rarity 






issi? 

Up 


1. 1855 

($20) 

Copper K1/PE 

Unique 


Coining press impression similar to regular K1, made from unfinished dies and struck over an 
1848 large cent. 



2. 1855 ($20) Copper K1 Unique 

Obv. Similar to 1 above but on blank planchet 

Rev. Blank except BLAKE & CO. punched in around top, B double struck 



3. 1855 ($50) White Metal K1/PE Unique 

Die trial for a small monetary ingot. Octagonal with round impression similar to 2 above both 
obverse and reverse. 
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Blake & Co. continued 


Data Denomination Metal Regular Design/Edge Rarity 




4 . 1856 S20 Copper /RE 

Obv. Usual Liberty head and 13 stars except BLAKE & CO on coronet. 

Rev. Eagle similar to regular U.S. gold twenty dollar coins except SACRAMENTO 
CALIFORNIA around top and TWENTY D. below. 



5 . 1856 S20 White Metal /PE Unique 

Obv CALlFORNiA(arched)/i856(straight)/BLAKE & Co.(arched)/GOLD(straight) 
/THOUS.FiNE(arched)/VALUE/DOLLS.CTS(straight) in center of ingot 

surrounded by square border, cross-hatched twice across ingot. 

Rev. BLAKE & CO. arched five times down center of otherwise blank reverse. 

Die Trial for a large size monetary ingot. 
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Blake & Co. continued 

Date Denomination Metal Regular Design/ Edga Rarity 



6 . 1856 White Metal /PE Unique 

Obv. Similar to 5 above except smaller ingot and THOUS.900 replaces THOUS.FINE and 
only one cross. 

Rev. Blank 

Die Trial for a small monetary ingot similar to 5 above. 


J.H. Bowie Co. 

Date Denomination Metal Regular Design/Edge Rarity 



1 . 1849 $1 Copper PE Unique 

Obv. J.H. BOWIE above, DOL. below, large l center. Around lower left side is 24G., 
around right 24C. 

Rev. CAL above; GOLD below, pine tree center. 
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AMONG THE evidence John J. Ford cites for defending the 
authenticity of Western assay bars he has handfed since the 1950s 
are his records. He said he bought this bar in 1966 from the great- 
granddaughter of a woman who received it for her civic duties. 

Origin of Western assay bars 
fascinates Ford over the years 

By Beth Deisher . -. 

COIN WORLD Staff ~ - 

Where did the Western assay bars (ingots)-that made their, way. into 
the U.S. marketplace primarily in the 1950s and 1960s come from? ^ 
It’s the question John J. Ford Jr. has been asked many times. And it’s 
a question he believes he’s answered many times, both in conversation 
and in print. But it’s also one he loves to answer, 
because the answer provides a slice of modem 
numismatic history still relatively unknown by 
many of today’s collectors. 

First, Ford says, one must understand the ter¬ 
minology. 

A Western assay bar is a gold or silver ingot of 
varying purity made by any one of hundreds of 
mid to late 19th century assaying firms located 
in California, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona and 
Idaho. 

Most are called “unparted bars” because they 
Ford have less than 900 parts gold, which means they 

also contain high amounts of silver and smaller amounts of trace ele¬ 
ments found in the ore when it was dug out the ground. Bars contain¬ 
ing .900 fine or higher amounts of gold are called gold bars. 

Most of the Western assay bars are rectangular and were made 
between 1849 and the early 1900s. Their primary function was to turn 
gold dust, gold nuggets and silver into a convenient, transportable and 
convertible form. Usually the bar carries the name of the firm that 
made it and is stamped with the fineness of gold or silver. Also 
stamped on it are its weight, value in dollars and cents, and an inven¬ 
tory or serial number. Those made after 1864 carry as small federal tax 
stamp. 

Ford says his first encounter with a Western assay bar was in 1952 in 
New York City. 

“I saw my first real ingot in March of 1952, when I went up to see 
Wayte Raymond in his office on Madison Avenue and 59th Street. I 
was soliciting consignments for the 1952 American Numismatic Asso¬ 
ciation sale. He had a little Blake & Co. ingot, which was in an enve¬ 
lope marked ‘Blake & Co. IT - Indian Territory.’ It didn’t take me long 
to figure out that that was wrong because there were no mines in Indi¬ 
an Territory except coal mines.” 

The Blake & Co. ingot was placed in the 1952 ANA sale where it 
brought “S50 or so,” Ford recalls. “It was bought by a guy named Don 
Keefer of Chicago.” 

Ford’s next encounter with a Western assay bar came a few months 
later in November during a chance meeting with a friend from the 
Brooklyn Coin Club by the name of Paul Franklin. 

“I had just come from Wayte Raymond’s office where Raymond had 
paid me for a couple of articles I wrote for the Coin Collector's Jour¬ 
nal. He paid me $225. Franklin was walking out of New Netherlands 

Please see FORD Page 22 
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FORD from Page 3 

office, which at that time was a big room in 
the middle of Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 

“1 said, ‘What are you doing here?' He 
said, ‘Well, 1 tried to sell Charles Wormser 
something, but he doesn’t want it.’ 1 said. 
What is it? He showed me a little gold bar 
- a Parsons & Co. S20 - I860.". . , 

At the time Wormser and Ford were part¬ 
ners in The New Netherlands Coin Co. 

Ford asked Franklin how much he want¬ 
ed for the ingot. Franklin said'Stacks had 
offered SI65 and Abe Kosoff had offered 
SI90. Ford checked with Wormser, who 
said he didn’t want it because the book said 
that Dr. Parsons made his coins in Col¬ 
orado in 1861. The ingot was dated 1860. 

Ford went back to Franklin and bargained 
to buy the piece for $225, the cash he had 
in his pocket. After acquiring the bar, Ford 
wrote to the Colorado Historical Society 
and various places to leam about Parsons. 

He found out Parsons was a doctor and that 
he died in Utah Territory in 1881. But he 
also learned that Parsons had arrived in 
Colorado Territory, which was really 
Kansas Territory, in 1860. 

“When I was convinced the thing was 
real, 1 contacted Keefer and offered it to 
him for S500 or S600. Wormser knew 
about it. I made S300 to S400. which was¬ 
n’t bad,” Ford notes, because that was a lot 
of money in 1952. 

Ford recalls, “The next thing I did was to 
call up Franklin and say, ‘Hey, where did 
you get that thing?”’ 

Franklin told Ford he had gotten it from a 
friend of his who had been in the Army 
with him. The friend worked with the tele¬ 
phone company - Southwestern Bell. He 
had found it in a pawnshop and sold it to 
Franklin for SI00. 

“1 said to Franklin, ‘Find some more of 
those!”’ 

Franklin called his friend, who was super¬ 
visor of a crew of 15 that repaired downed 
telephone lines in the southwest. The friend 
encouraged his crewmembers to be on the 
lookout for the small gold and silver bars 
in pawnshops, jewelry stores, anyplace 
they could find them. 

That was the beginning of a business 
relationship between Ford and Franklin 
that would last for more than 20 years. 

When a line crewmember would locate a 
bar, he would call Franklin and describe it 
to him. By early 1953 Franklin and Ford 
were buying one or two bars a month. Ford 
bought some for his personal collection. 
Franklin bought some. Any that the two of 
them didn’t want. Ford bought and then 
sold them to Keefer, who Ford says, 
“always dealt in cash." 

The summer of 1953 found Ford, an 
agent for Wayte Raymond, vying for the 
Brock Collection, a large and important 
collection that had been given to the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania. University offi¬ 
cials decided to deassession it. But B. Max 
Mehl of Fort Worth, Texas, was also bid¬ 
ding for the collection. 

“Mehl beat us out of it,” Ford recounts. 

There were bars and coins in the collec¬ 


tion that Ford wanted. So Wormser, who 
had known Mehl for years, called Mehl 
and made arrangements for Ford to go to 
Fort Worth to see if he could purchase 
some of the material from the Brock Col¬ 
lection. 

Ford says he took the train to Fort Worth 
and spent a week with B. Max Mehl.He 
said he looked at coins from 9_ in the morn¬ 
ing to TO at night everyday and bought a 
Targe number of items from thc-eolketion^...;: 

“1 liked Mehl’s way of doing business. If 
he bought it for $10 he’d sell it to you for 
SI 1 or $12, even if he didn’t know what it 
was. He didn’t try looking it up in a book. 

If he made a profit, it was a good deal." 

While in Fort Worth, Ford asked Mehl if 
he had any ingots. Mehl said yes and that 
he kept them in a thread box because he 
didn’t know what to do with them. He said 
he had sold a few from time to time and 
that he had taken some to the 1949 ANA 
convention in San Francisco. He said ho 
had sold them to a guy from Iowa. 

“As it turned out, Arthur Kagin bought 
them.” Ford said he checked the November 
1949 issue of The Numismatist, which 
reported “Don Keefer, B. Max Mehl, and 
another guy I had never heard of,” had 
exhibited Western assay ingots at the con¬ 
vention. 

Ford later met Kagin at an ANA conven¬ 
tion and Kagin wanted to buy ingots. Now 
Ford had both Kagin and Keefer as clients. 

Kagin wanted to display his ingots, but 
complained there was no way to do so 
Ford suggested the idea of velvet-lined 
boxes and made arrangements for custom 
boxes to be made to display each ingot. 
Ford remembers that they cost about S25 
each. However, the box maker was slow in 
producing them, and Kagin eventually lost 
interest in displaying his bars in individual 
boxes. 

Ford said he continued to develop Kagin 
as customer but “Keefer was gening sick 
and died in the late summer of 1954." In 
November of 1954 Ford bought all ot 
Keefer’s extensive collection from Keefer s 
widow. 

As the business grew. Ford became suspi¬ 
cious of the appearance of some counter¬ 
feits in the market. 

"1 kept a list of ingots by serial numbers, 
denominations, and so forth and the names 
of who bought what. When 1 found there 
were two number 231s, 1 realized some¬ 
thing was phony. 1 found out that a very 
prominent coin dealer at the time went to a 
jeweler and had cast replicas made. So 
there were several 231s." 

Ford and Franklin continued to purchase 
ingots when they heard from contacts in 
the western mining slates. But Ford decid¬ 
ed to aggressively advertise to see if he 
could locate more. In late 1956 and early 
1957 Ford produced flyers and posters that 
Franklin had agents post for him in the 
small western towns most likely to have the 
bars. Ford also advertised in mining jour¬ 
nals and treasure magazines, especially 
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those geared to hobbyists using metal 
detectors. 

Ford recalls, “One metal detector maga¬ 
zine recommend that readers Find old roads 
that were in use in the 1880s=and use^tW= 
metal detector up to 100 feet of each side 
of the road. If some guy were being chased 
by a posse after knocking off a stage, he 
would get rid of the stuff. A lot of the times 
he didn’t come back. He got killed. And the 
gold bars stayed in the ground." 

The advertising worked. Franklin would 
go on buying trips and send the bars to 
Ford, who would find collector buyers. The 
business began to boom in the early 1960s. 
when Franklin started to buy hoards and 
more of the bars were of .900 fine gold and 
higher. 

"I was getting so much of this stuff. From 
gun shows. I remember in 1969 I bought 27 
ingots - spent 540,000 to $50,000. 1 bought 
Brother Jonathan ingots that way,” Ford 
said. He estimates that during his career he 
has handled close to 500 Western assay 
bars. 

Accounts of the hoards Franklin and Ford 
marketed are detailed in Chapter 12 of 
American Coin Treasures and Hoards by 
Q. David Bowers, published in 1997. 

The early 1960s and appearance of more 
gold bars presented a problem. It was ille¬ 
gal for Americans at that time to own gold 
bullion. And new regulations and defini¬ 
tions with regard to collectors holding gold 
coins were being contemplated in govern¬ 


ment circles. 

Ford recalls that in August 1962 he arjd 
Johri-T Pittman, then a member of the ANA 
Board of Governors, traveled to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.. to^alk with Director of the Mint 
Eva Adams. 

During the visit. Ford said he told her 
about “the ingot problem.” The problem 
was that historical or Western bars had not 
been included in the regulations. Accord¬ 
ing to Ford, the Mint Director went to see 
Thomas Wolfe, director of the Office of 
Domestic Gold and Silver Operations. It 
took several years of meetings and corre¬ 
spondence, but in June 1966 the Treasury 
Department issued its “Rare Gold Bar 
Statement” defining gold bars and setting 
up a licensing procedure to legalize the 
holding of such bars in numismatic collec¬ 
tions. 

Ford noted that the license applied only to 
gold bars of .900 fineness or higher. 
Unparted bars did not need a license. 

Ford said he applied for and obtained a 
license for “about 75 gold bars. Other peo¬ 
ple got license, too.” Based on information 
he gleaned from government officials and 
other collectors he estimates that approxi¬ 
mately 100 such licenses were issued. 

Ford says that he photographed every 
Western assay ingot he ever handled or saw 
and that he has maintained records of all of 
them. Many of the bars he sold made their 
way to famous collections and have been 
bought and sold regularly in the numismat¬ 



JOHN J. FORD JR. issued this flyer in 
1957 to elicit sales of other Western 
assay bars. Ford purchased advertise¬ 
ments in many magazines seeking the 
bars. 


ic marketplace, especially in public auc¬ 
tions, in the last 25 years. 

Ford scoffs that those who question the 
authenticity of the Western assay bars he 
and Franklin found and marketed in the 
1950s and 1960s. Some even suggest that 
he and Franklin were iuvolved in an elabo¬ 
rate counterfeiting scheme. 

“You’ve got to realize that if I were a 
crook, the last thing I would do is invite the 
United States government to be a partner!” 
Ford exclaimed. He added, “95 percent of 
my net worth is in rare coins. Why would I 
compromise that? I can make more money 
being legitimate.” 

Ford insists he never had contact with a 
smelter and questions why a refiner would 
have risked selling him gold, when it would 
have meant risking his license to operate at 
the time. Playing devil’s advocate, Ford 
questions where such bars could have been 
made or how they could have been made 
with the proper balance of copper, silver, 
iron, manganese and other trace elements 
in them. 

Of his accusers, Ford said, “These guys 
are academics. They have no hint of prag¬ 
matism. They haven’t the slightest idea that 
to make these things that you need molds, 
you need punches. First thing you need is 
to know what’s in them. How would I have 
known all of this?” 

Ford notes that Western assay bars, 
though not in the numbers he encountered 
them, continue to make their way into the 
marketplace. “These are bars that I’ve nev¬ 
er seen or handled.” 

Ford predicts that as bars from the SS 
Central America (whose provenance is 
thoroughly documented) come to market, 
more American collectors will become fas¬ 
cinated and want items from the American 
Gold Rush era in their collections. They’ll 
want them for precisely the same reason 
he’s been fascinated by them all these 
years. 

“They’re sexy!” Ford says. G3 
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WRITE TO 

JOHN J. FORD, Jr. 

COMPILH, THI SMC1ALIZ10 CATALOOUI OF U. S. OOLD COINS. SAKS AND INGOTS. 

176 HENDRICKSON AVENUE 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, L. I. f NEW YORK 

MEMBER AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY FELLOW OF ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 

LIFE MEMBER, NO. 250, AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSN. SOCIEDAD IBERO-AMERICANA DE ESTUDIOS 

NUMISMATICOS, ACTIVE MEMBER, CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Send detailed description or careful pencil rubbing of any bars or ingots located; 
other material describe very carefully. 

ALL CORRESPONDENCE ANSWERED. INFORMATION EXCHANGED, APPRAISALS GIVEN IN CONFIDENCE. 

O 19S7, JOHN J. FOID, J*. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING 


GOLD, ELECTRUM, SILVER 
BARS & INGOTS 



OF NUMISMATIC INTEREST 

WANTED! 



From !849 to about 1906, various individual Assayers, 
Private, Stat# and svan Fedaral Assay Officas, Bankers and 
Mining Companies, manufactured and issued bars and 
ingots. Composed of Sold, Silver, or a combination of both 
as a natural alloy (Electrum), these pieces originated in the 
territories a n d s t a t e s of C A LI FO RNIA, ARIZONA, 
NEVADA, UTAH, NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO. Some 
have even been found from OREGON, WASHINGTON and 
IDAHO; others, from MONTANA and SOUTH DAKOTA, 
are said to have been made. In addition to these western 
bars and ingots, similar items were made about the country 
at the various U. S. Government Assay Offices, along with 
issues of Alaskan-Canadian manufacture (from the period 
of the Klondyke gold rush, 1897-991. 

Sometimes crudely cast, often carefully finished, these 
precious metal bars and ingots were invariably stamped 
with the name of the issuer, sometimes with the place and 
date of manufacture. Almost all have the composition and 
fineness, the weight, and the value in Dollars and Cents also 
stamped upon them. Rarely, some are found with a stamp 
from a die, resembling a coin in appearance. 

In the early days, Gold, Electrum and Silver bars and 
ingots were freely used as money, and are found with "even 
amount" denominations, such as Ten, Fifteen, Sixteen, 
Eighteen, Twenty, Twenty-Five, Fifty, One Hundred and 
Two Hundred Dollars. If dated, and from either California 
(1849 to 18561 or Colorado (1859 to 1862), issues of this 
type can be of great importance to a collector. However, 
the great proportion of these pieces, are found stamped 
with highly odd amounts ($2.66, $8.76, $13.55, $31.60, 
$54.50 and so forth), representing their exact value at the 
time. Almost all of them are the results of conversion, by an 
Assayer, of raw dust or metal brought to him, assayed and 
put into identifiable form. 

Tremendous numbers of these bars and ingots were 
issued by a great many individuals and firms. Only in recent 
years, have collectors end numismatists began the study of 


them. While made in very high quantities, a large number of 
these pioneer bars and ingots were melted, either at the U. S. 
Mint in San F'encisco, or as they were brought back east. 
Those that were saved or retained, were kept as souvenirs 
or mementos, and are generally the very small pieces, 
although a few medium size ones have been discovered. 
Obviously, the really large ingots and bars (often made to 
discourage stage robbers and highwaymen), were worth 
considerably more as they found their way towards civiliza¬ 
tion, and few people could afford to hold onto any of them 
for sentimental or historical reasons. 

While not rare in the literal sense of the word, the vari¬ 
ous bars and ingots made are now hard to find. Almost all 
are held by people as family curiosities, and must be 
searched out. Although only a limited number of collectors 
of coins and western material are interested in these pieces, 
those that are do pay substantial premiums (over the pres¬ 
ent day intrinsic or metal value) for them. 

The value of a given bar or ingot is based upon how 
much is stamped upon It, when and by whom it was made, 
and its general appearance. The size of a piece means little 
or nothing. While a small gold ingot, marked Ten Dollars, 
and issued in 1852 could be worth ten to thirty times its 
present day bullion content of about $16-17.50, a large gold 
piece might only command double the metal content. 
Electrum bars and ingots are of somewhat lesser importance 
than gold ones, and silver ones bring from $15 to $100 
each, the latter figure only in rare instances. 


Ot equal Importance to Ike actual bars and Ingots themselves. Is 
the historical data and background concerning them. Letters, corre¬ 
spondence, drafts, checks, broadsides, directories, and evea contempo¬ 
rary newspaper accounts, relating to any Individual or company that 
made bars or Ingots Is of Interest and collector's value, Also collected 
ore gold coins made In the west, patterns and trials In any metal for 
them, unofficial coin dies and hand presses, paper money privately made 
In any western state before li?0, the letter and numeral punches used 
for making bars and Ingots, bar and Ingot moulds and almost anything 
else concerning western coins, bars and Ingots, 1B4f-lf04. 
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G radually, during the past few years, we have become one of the most 
active, if’not the largest dealer, in the pioneer and territorial gold field. 
Not only have we handled many of the better known rarities, but it has been 
our «ood fortune to devise a system of unearthing numerous unique pieces not 
previously known to Edgar H. Adams, Waldo Newcomer, Virgil Brand, Fred 
Boyd, or anyone else. In this connection, we might state that we have handled 
the most fabulous items imaginable. Some of them will appear for the first 
time in the new, thirteenth edition of the Whitman guidebook; others will 
appear in the nineteenth edition of the standard catalogue next year. 


Branching out from the regular privately-made gold coins, we were the 
first dealers to dig out, popularize, and deal in western assay ingots. In addi¬ 
tion we have scrutinized pioneer patterns and trials, unofficial coin dies, assay 
ingot punches, paper money privately made in the western states prior to 1890, 
and even bar and ingot moulds. Of late we have gone even further in our 
search of anything connected with the "Money of the West.. We are keenly 
interested in the historical data and background contained in letters, corre¬ 
spondence, drafts, checks, broadsides, directories, and even contemporary news¬ 
papers. We own what could easily be considered the most comprehensive library' 
on "Western Numismatic Americana” in existence. 


Pioneer gold, parliculdll') RARE pioneer gold, requires top-notch clients. 
We found the coins and ingots — and we have found the customers. Our 
clients mainly because they are our clients, are well informed. They know 
that we deal in documented facts, not fanciful conversation. If the item is 
COOD, we can pay a GOOD price on their behalf. 


It will pay yon to contact us if you have any of the following 
items, or know where to locate them! 


. "Common" Pioneer or privately made gold coins in superlative condition; 
Ex. Fine to Proof. 

. Pioneer Gold rarities in any condition. 

. Unlisted and/or unpublished Pioneer Gold. 

• Assay bars and ingots. 

. Pioneer patterns and trials; in any metal. 

• Western paper money, script, certificates, drafts. 

. Any ephemera connected with the Numismatic West; from Assayers letter 
punches to broadsides and even pertinent newspaper accounts. 

IF IT'S WORTHWHILE, IT WILL PAY YOU TO DEAL DIRECT’! 

(Offers, appraisals, correspondence, transactions, in confidence) 


New Netherlands coin co • INC • 
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2RST DRAFT 

BLAKE & AGNELL: 


PIONEER. COINERS AND AS SAYERS OF SACRAMENTO, 1854-62 
I. Historical Background . 

'NEW NETHERLANDS COIN CO., INC. 


When the U.S. Assay Office .ceased operations on Dec. 14, 1853, no other private 
firms were coining gold. Tbe Assay Office pla.nt was reconverted to house the. newly authorize 
U^S. Branch Mint, MessrsCurtis and Perry of the defunct Assay Office (and the old Moffat 
& Co', firm) having'accepted a "contract to furnish both building and machinery for the Mint. 

The only, coins.irt circulation at the time were Assay Office "ingots" of $50, $20:and $10, 
and Moffaf &'Co. coins, all other private issues having, been discredited and melted down 
long"before •fo’rr.ecoinage into "ingots. " The. continuing- influx of- high-grade gold bullion 
fQund'.'no putl^t;/the ' g.oins’ |Qypid little,.more .than..local circulation and no more were being 
made to'replace thos e that were, exported or, paid into the? Government, coffers .' To supply 
the acute local need John G! • Kellogg and G. F. Richter, respectively cashier and assayer of 
the"Ills ."Assay Office, opened their own assaying office Dec. 19 , 1853 in San Francisco, 
promising to pay off depositors in cunren^cpjn., Frgm.Fsbr. 9>. J$54- they began to coin 
■tje^e^eposits ,becau.§e ‘^ii^^nt.^oin-Tapidly Jgecame,unevajlable—most:-of- -11 finding 1 its 
way. out of tfecountry. This}., was understood to, be a temporary, expedient, "to supply any 
deficiency or "vacuum which may "arise before the Mint can commence operations, or indeed 
afterward "--according to San Francisco's leading commercial paper, the Prices Current, 
for Feb. 15 , 1854. The vacuum indeed continued. The Mint began to coin on April 3, 

1854, but results were not up to expectations. f Congress refused to allow-this branch to 
issue gold coins in other, than^thg legal-alloy: ; .(^0Ct,Gold; Not .over .67 Silver: Not under 
33 Copper). California .gold,4n.the native;state, averagedi888<Gold: 108 Silver: 4 of other 
metals; though some deposits assayed higher in gold, .none showed less than about 90-100 pan 
silver per thousand. This meant that.the branch mint had to subject each gold deposit to 
the'tedious, difficult and expensive operation of parting (separation of the excess silver), 
which'process required an enormous supply of nitric and sulphuric acids-and these could 
neither be manufactured locally n.or shipped from the East in the necessary quantity. 

The branch .mint's operations were quite small in 1854-5-6 for this reason,. and the serious 
deficit of coin was.partly made up locally by the Kellogg establishment, which was not 
required to subject its gold tp parting. 

The branch mint was long, idle in 1854-55 (shut down prior to May 1 , 1855) and again 
in the summer and fall of 1856, mostly for lack of parting acids, but on one occasion for 
repairs and fireproofing. The Kellogg firm ceased to coin in 1855, and in the meantime 
most gold coins continued to leave the country, or to begin a one-way journey to Washington. 
There is ho reason" to believe that the issues of Kellogg or the Mint achieved more than a 
brief and local circulation,. " Back in 1850 it was found expedient to have two State Assay 
offices, in San Francisco and Sacramento, since ingots or coins, .of the one city were not 
too likely to achieve "much circulation in the other. The same situation persisted thereafter. 

’It was in'this context that Gorham P. Blake and-Angell conducted an assaying and 

gold-smelting p.la^t at No.. .52-J. Street (sputh side,:, between. 2nd and 3rd sts.) in Sacramento, 
in and after 1854; ample testimony to their activity is found in city directories of that 
period. Since no private coiners were known to operate in that city, and the San Francisco 
coins rifely .traveled the, long-distance to Sacramento, this firm (like most assayers of this 
and "subsequent^periods) returned deposits as bars or,ingots with the weight, fineness, value 
and thiefr name.stamped thereon, x Ingots of this type were issued by Moffat (1849), Kohler 
(1850),. 'the' U.S. Assay Offige.;(1852-3), Parsons of Pike's Peak. (1860), Clark,’ Gruber & Co. 
(18.61 -.2), and dozens of less well.known assayers. Until recently they were issued also by 
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W the various: branch:mints. We. can-takeut ior .granted-thatitbisi was the normal procedure of 
assayers.*Tn Sacramento of ;1854, precisely because there were no -private -coiners and few 
gold coins of any sort (U.S. Ormsby, Sacramento's .only known previous^coinerv.had ceased to 
operate in 1850 when the abortive State Assay office attempted to circulate its own ingots), 
the bars issued by assayers could and-did achieve: a^limited circulation as money. 

; ’• V ^ o: Bhv? v ." . .:. . - 

- -For this- there was also:a- precedent in San: Francisco;, the Moffat and.Kohler-State 
Assay Office ingots of 1849-50 circulated, though Adams/p,-15) quotes a local newspaper 
of the time to the effect that as-coins, these bars were a ; failure. 

> CQ* ThdJ first ikhowd is sue: by Flake & Angellds a $20. L5£ingot dated 1854, with the firm 
name embossed on the four narrow edges. It shows considerable evidence of circulation. 

It is of native California gold,.readily recognizable a : s such by the color, and.now weights 
32 .'88.grams (507,4-gr.)., wfeich. at 900/1000 gold, 100/1000 silver (fineness stamped on the 
reverse) makes $1.9.80-1/3., -reasonable, in view of its well,worn condition*,- .-There,is some 
reason ..to believe that this, like most other issues by this firm, was intended, as a sort 
of currency. The denomination was evidently intended to be $20. 00 but it.is difficult to 
.e^act weight inmolded, ingots without-specialized equipment such a a-.is unlikely-. 
t.O.jha^a availabke in SacramentOiPf. .18.54, The highly .unusual, edge.-device suggests 
an intention toforestall clipping or shaving. It was subsequently abandoned on ingots . 

The exact.cojnpu l t£tf£ons on this (No. 1) and subsequent known Blake & Agnell and Blake & Co. 
piepestwill be fopnd-ij\Fart ; II.. .... 

* h v msthoda .... . .. • ; 

.-t; .It is,entirely logical,- as we have seep^ that these assayers would have known that 
their, product- could relieve,the.acute, shortage of,coined.gold..,,.That they would have 
attempted to furtherihis: situation.also fpllovys> : The, transition from .ingot to actual 
coin only awaited the ; manufacture of .dies.rra.,ihu,ge sledge-hammer could .substitute for a 
screw.-press, as..it certainly did with.the firm..of-Broderick-& Kohler. (Pacific-Co.) in 
184a. 


. It is therefore not unexpected to find No. 3 in the corpus of Blake & Agnell issues 
to.be an oblong $25 ingot, with firm name on:obverse from.a. logotype or rectangular die, 
and with*reverse 25 DOLLSv/900 THOUS./1855 from a similar rectangular die, the 25 and 900 
being impressed on the piece with separate.-punches.- This also shows some circulation; 
its purpose as a coin is evident,uboth from the inscriptions and .the denomination. The 
reverse die leaves no room for doubt that an exact number of dollars (probably 10, 25, 50) 
was intended for each piece; by now some care was evidently taken to measure out the melting: 
sa-that a, minimum,amaunt.of..trimming would, benneces.s.ary, ,an. exactyalue.in .dollars, being.... 
obviously, more conducive to an-.ingots acceptance as currency—especially, a round number 
like $25-,-than an unwieldy figure like $23.30 (No. 2) or $37.31 (one of the Kohler-State 
Assay Office bars). I suspect that it was precisely the odd "denominations" $37..31, $40.07, 
$.54.09., etc., that led to the failure.of the Assay-Office, and Moffat ingots as currency; 
prices.-were generally quoted to round, numbers, multiples of five, and seldom did the coins 
appear witdrwhich one.could.then.make change for $37.31. 

That coinage was in fact the.intention .of Blake. & Agnell is proved by No. 5, which is 
a $50 piece of irregularly.oblong shape, with round dies; its obverse depicts a coin press 
and bears the legend SAC. CALIFORNIA GOLD SMV .9 00 1855 50 (punched in) DOLLS. , its 
reverse BLAKE & AGNELL ASSAYERS around concentric circles, 50 in center. The obverse die 
of this piece, showing what was probably the screw press (Ormsby's?) this firm used to make 
its coins, was also used on at least two gold $2 0 pieces which are of the conventional round 
shape and standard size, having finely reeded edges. The reverse used on these twenties is 
similar to that on the $50 but reads BLAKE & CO. ASSAYERS and has 2 0 punched in center. A 
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copper trialpiece from these dies’exists, the, planchet-being an 1848. cent. ' A silver trial 
of the'obverse also exists, of the exact size of a Humbert $50 but exactly twice as thick, 
with no denomination punched in before DOLLS. , and with BLAKE & AGNELL AS SAYERS SAC. 

CAL (like^No. 3 ) unsuccessfully rooledoff:reverse, BLAKE.&CCO. being punched over. 

According to Adams, Mr. Agnell diedioiyorS.abou^Decv’29 P1855> and:this-;piece and the twenties 

must have-been'made;shortly afterwards(The-& Co. of;Blake & Co.'stands .for W. R. Waters, 
who outlasted Mr.. Blake; the firm;wafrknown as Blake & Co. until,1862 ... Thereafter as 
Waters & Co. , according, to Sacramento directories of 1861-64'.. What happened to Gorham 
Blake, once a Capt; .o£the Guard in;Sacramento Commandary No. 2, Knights Temples is not 
known. aUnhasybeen'^Onjectured fhat he went to Idaho Territory and there issued the BLAKE 
& CO. tWOWYHED,Tw(Idaho Territory) bars.) . • ; 

To backtract slightly, one of the more interesting of the Blake & Agnell issues 
is No. 4, an uncut strip of about three times the length of the $25 ingot previously 
mentioned. On obverse the same die as No. 3 , reading BLAKE & AGNELL:/ASSAYERS/SAC. CAL. , 
is three -times punched in; on reverse a die of the same sort but larger than on the 
$25 is punched in, once inverted, the other times correctly. This piece weights 1900.8 
grainsy but no denominations have*been punched'in (evidently.becausefrhe- three segments 
had not been severed, -weighed and trimmed). '-That it represented a,stage in the manufacture 
of oblong coins-like the $25, No/3 above, is proved beyond doubt by the character of the 
dies, etc.,-the intent evidently being to make:this strip into three ingots-similar in all 
respects to ; No. 3/ Study of this strip enables us to determine many interesting facts 
about the manufacturing methods' used by this pioneer firm of coiners. ’The dies were made 
by handy’-a-single set of- : punches'being usedfor the letters on both sides. Their size 
testifies -to the- size of-molds vin’-whicfrthe .gold melt was-allowed to solidify..' The single 
inverted-feversemakes clear How the coins -were madei-nThe s tr ip-was-re moved-from-the 

mold (probably a-rectangular’pan), and ^placed on an anvil bearing-what we-have called the 
obverse die,'that showing the firm name.- The workman (Agnell?) took hammer and upper die 
(punch might be a better word) and applied several sharp blows, making sure that upper die 
and lower-die were approximately aligned in order that a sharp impression of both sides: 
would result. Very slight double striking,-visible with a glass, is characteristic-of 
most known impressions, and this is of exactly the character that would be expected from 
the above-described process. Evidently the workman discovered after he had made the first 
impression on the strip that he had been holding the punch upside down; this was corrected 
on the other, two making up the strip. All three impressions of the value and fineness die 
show that 900-was punched in before THOUS.;, exactly as on the. $25-ingot No. 3' but no 
attempt was made-to sever this strip into three ingots and release it into circulation. 

We may assume that the denominations would-have been punched in after severing, weighing 
and trimming. Why this was not done to this particular strip is hard to-say. The error 
of inverted reverse would hardly suffice to explain it. The weight of 1900.8 grains gives 
1710.72 grains gold, 190.08 grains silver, or $73.6744 gold, $0.5120 silver, total $74.1864. 
It was evidently some 18grains of gold and, 2 grains of,silver short of the desired $75 
total which would make three $2 5 ingots. (Theory would give $25=576 plus grains gold, 

64 plus grains silver; $75 correspondingly triple those figures-.) There is insufficient 
room on the die to crowd in something^like 24.73'before DOLLS. The strip was short weight 
and blundered to boot; therefore-let it be kept as a souvenir while we get on to the next 
me lt--such might have been the-thought’of Blake, upon seeing this unique oddity. 
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II. The Knovm Is_sues,of ; BLAKE. & AGNELL and BLAKE &. CO. 

1854 Ingot, $20.15. Rectangular, about! 7 1/4" x.1^8"... Obv. S.M. VALUE/ 
20.DOIS. 15C / 1854 in‘thr§e.Unes_ v 7'?evGQLD 900 /UILVER, 100. .These 
letters and figures stamped .in. from individual punches. The four narrow 
sides,, corresponding tg'&e edge or thickness of a regular coin, are T 
lettered (in all foi^Jtime^/.witK parts of (BLAK)E & AGNELL, this lettering 
embossed or raised above the surface, evidently to prevent clipping or 
shaving.-_.Tlie same.sort of device was vsed by/Draz in 1791 (the cirole 
"trisee) apd ,on\ome/nineteenth century gold and.silver coins; it reappeared 
^Snp^^'h^i^^teot. 1 .dollar, of 1885 ,. St." Gaudens.^gpld and modern Mexican 
■ silver.^Probiblyl intended as a coin, this ingot has had.considerable circu¬ 
lation. "Present-weight 32.88 grams,. or 507.4 grains. At 900 AV : 100 AR, 
this would come out to 456. 66 gr AV = $19.66 2/3 and 50.74 gr AR = .13 2/3, 
total $19.80 1/3. 
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1855^1^01,...$23.30. Rectangular, about 1 3/8" x 1 1/16". Obv. BLAKE / & /AGNELL/ 
ASSAYERS / SAC. CAL., in five lines, the whole in a rectangular depression, 
the lettering raised. The.fabric indicates that this, was made from a logo- 
type oe rectangular die,, presumably impressed on the ingot by sledgehammer; 
im No.s- and. 4 four other impressions from this die, showing the identical 
peculiarities, amply verify, this. Rev. In four lines, 1 OZ 5 DWT / 22 CARAT 
ones^eariier used to make the obverse die.' At the stated weight, 600 gr, 

.... if we assume the alloy .to, be^ wholly $ilver, this becomes. 550 gr AV +$23.643 
: and"50 gr AR + .135, .total.$2.3.,"778'...’ This/ because of.the'odd denomination, 
may have been intended as an assay ingot, but-it too apparently got into 
circulation v . • , r 


3. 18.5.5 $25 Coin Ingot. Rectangular, about 1 13/64" x 1 1/32". Same obverse die. Rev. 

'25 (punched) DOLLS., / 900 (punched) THOUS. / 1855, in three lines, the 
lettering, and date embossed as on oby.erse and from the same punches, the 
whole within an,embossed rectangular enclosure., the configuration evidently 
from a similar rectangular, die. No weight shown on the coin, but theory 
would give total 640 and a fraction grains comprising 5 76+ gr AV, 64+ gr AR. 

This, like No. 1, shows extensive signs of circulation. It now weighs-40.6 
grams = 626.56 gr, giving 563.9 gr AV = $24,283 and 62.656 gr AR = . 168 + , 
total $24,451+. The^amount of circulation fully, accounts for the thirteen 
grains short weight-, "it is considered likely that other examples of this 
variety will turn up. 


4.‘ 1855 Strip of three intended for $75 . Oblong, about . Same obvers^ 

die.as last, impressed three times. ..Rev. Similar to last, once inverted, 
twice upright (as explained in Part I); differs-in area of rectangular en¬ 
closure, suggesting that the coinage of this firm must have been fairly ex¬ 
tensive if it required a second reverse for the same denomination. Perfect 
: . condition. Weight 1900.8 gr comprising 1710.72 gr AV = $73.6744 and 190.08 gr 

AR = .5120, total $74.1864, as described. Underweight reject kept as a souvenir; 
probably the only one so made, though doubtless other, perfect, strips cut 
up into regular $25's. 




1855 $50 Coin Ingot. The shape is-that of a rectangle-swollen in center evidently 
from impress of large circular dies. Length 1 11/16", greatest breadth 1 7/16", 
smallest (end) breadth 1 1/8". Obverse, a coin press; SMV .900 under arms, 
1855'under base; SAC. CALIFORNIA GOLD 50 (punched) DOLLS, around. Rev. 18 
concentric circles enclose a punched i5 0;- around / BLAKE & AGNELL ASSAYERS. 
Borders engrailed with ra dial lines , as on the older Mint issues, 
grams = 1280 grainsr^comprising 1T52 gr AV 
:v $49.95 5/6. Struck in a screw-press 
.Bear.-: & 3 7 -- i 


Wt. 83.2 

$49-. 61 1/3, 128 gr AR -= ■. 3.45 , total 
as are Nos. 6 to 10. 


6 1855 $ 20 . Same"'obverse as last; 20 punched before DOLLS. Rev.. Similar, 21 

* circles around punched 2 0,' BLAKE & CO. ASSAYERS: borders and letter punched as 

No / 5 Round', • and the size of a regular double eagle. Finely reeded.edge. .Two 
-'■£ specimens known; the better one weighs 507.7 .grains (circulated, nicked 
- : up), the other is mi's struck and looped.- The 507. 7- gr comprise, 4 5.6.9,3 .gr... 

'' AV - $19.70 and 50 .'-77 gr AR ='135 totaling $19.83 1/2, the-short.weight, being 

' fully accounted for by-abrasion due to circulation,-to-which this coin was excessively 
liable owing to a narrow and inadequate border (rims not upset, border of die too 


shallow). 


/pV 1855 r Copper' trailpiece of same obverse with different reverse. This is on a 
i, v a * c r cen t of'18 48 , somewhat cut down'or else much worn (15 L..7 gr).. No. denomination 
■' '-in punched in; reverse shows 28 concentric circles, and since only a central 
-p* ’ '• impression is taken, no legends are visible. 


Silver trialpiece"of‘same obverse;-'without denomination .punched in, round, 

7 i( H~edge coarsely reeded, -and reverse blank exception BLAKE & CO., punched in, 

a 5 curve 'convex upwards’'as' on- the il 866' BLAKE & C0.-70WY HEE ingots. .• Diameter 
- r .• ■ 'i : 17/64"; wt. 28 7.8'gr. ' r - 1 - >- •' 


xj : .'‘ 18 5 5 ($ 10 0) ,: Silver octagonal trailpiece of same obverse;,no, denomination punched 
• /;r ih/ but this is-exactly-the size of-a Humbert $50 . and double the thickness, 
evidently made to show what a $100 would’look Tike. Diameter from side to 
opposite side, 1 3/4"; thickness, 9/32". Reverse once had an impression , 

■ drom (presumably) the die of No. 2 BLAKE / & / AGNELL / ASSAYERS / SAC. CAL. , 
parts of which are still visible though (evidently on account of the death 
of'Agnell) the punch has'been scraped off and the curved logotype BLAKE & 

' * CO.'impressed exactly as on No. 8. Obverse die now slightly buckled in a 
straight line from first A in CALIFORNIA- to between DO in DOLLS. ; Faintest 
- traces of this buckling are visible on previous impressions. No rust. 


fo/ : 1856 Round trialpieces for a double eagle imitating the U.S; Mint's type; the 

• only Blake'issue known'to Adams , and listed by him as No. . Copper (2); 
4 - ’ 6 ’copper-gilt and brass ,'one each reported. The dies seem to be of Eastern 

manufacture. 


“A Blake' & Co/ingot of larger-size is also reported to exist with the curved * logotype . 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis 5, Missouri 

June 18, 1969 


Mr. end Mrs. R. Henry Norwab 
9511 Lake Shore Blvd., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Emery May and Harry: 


You have asked our opinion with respect to the genuine¬ 
ness of a BLAKE AND AQUELL, Sacramento, California, gold bar 
consisting of three adjacent stampings on one side reading 
"BLAKE AMD A SNSLL/ASSAYZRS/SAC.CAL.” and three adjacent stamp¬ 
ings on the other side reading "DOLLS./900 THOUS./l855 u • Cne 
set of the stampings is inverted in relation to the other two. 
The denomination is not stamped anywhere into the strip bar 
as it is in single units made with the same die punches. 


You have sent us a copy of a write up prepared by the 
New Netherlands Coin Company, Inc., entitled BLAKE AND AGNELL: 
PIONEER QUEERS AND AS SAYERS OF SACRAMENTO l8«>U-62. This 
draft gives no provenance or pedigree on the prior ownership 
of sny of the items or any information as to their first 
numismatic discovery. It does -ive other technical informa¬ 
tion .as to weight, fineness, content, etc. 


You indicated that the strip bar was bought by you 
from John J. Ford, Jr., about 1953. A theory for the existence 
of your bar was presented in the New Netherlands Coin Company, 
Inc., write up, namely, that due tc the short weight of the 
strip bar it was kept as a souvenir. This theory is, in our 
opinion, quite unsound. Two full weight $25 bars could have 
been cut off the strip and the balance thrown back in the melt 
or stamped an odd amount as V8s said to have been done. For 
an asaayer to keep the strip in its present form was, therefore 


pointless* y 

The entire problem with resoect to this bar is whether 
any of the BLAKE AND AONELL bars are genuine or not. If they 
are genuine the parties who discovered them are in a position 
to give data with respect to their source but no such date 
has ever been msde available. Raul Franklin, through whom 
these pieces apparently made their firs^ r numismatic appearance 

- -. s . 

* - - t << 
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A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


i 

Mr* and Hra, 1* Henry Sorweb 


JttAft 18 # 1*6? 



United 


States Assay Office 900 gold fine coins which were in Issue 
in the Garland vs. Ryan arbitration in 1966-68. Peal Franklin 
is also the source of the Persons bar (Colorado) which is the 
first of the theretofore unknown bars to appear. He is also 
the numismatio source of the BLAKE & COMPANY circular coins. 

The exact business relationship between Paul Franklin and 
John J. Ford, Jr., is complicated as they were close friends 
and lived close by in Long Island for many years. John J. 

Ford, Jr., once told me that Paul Franklin was the finest 
metallurgist Ford had ever known. Franklin in the Garland- 
Ryan hearings explained the process of electrotyping with 
full technical detail and described his ability as a machinist* 
He also dealt in coins* 


No catalogue ever had the Parsons, the Blake, the 


Blake and Agnell, and other pieces listed in them until these 
were put into the Red Book in 1952 end thereafter and into 
the Standard Catalogue. These insertions were apparently 
based upon information volunteered by John J« Ford, Jr. All 
such entries have now been withdrawn from the Red Book except 
the Parsons bar. The Standard Catalogue is no longer published. 

A Blake and Agnell $25 bar was in an advertisement of the 
New Netherlands Coin Company, Inc., in the July, 1959 Numismatist. 
This ad states that "it has been the New Netherlands Coin 
Company's good fortune to devise a system of unearthing numerous 
unique pieces not previously known". It further states that 
"we havd handled the most fabulous items imagineble”• We do 
not understand how one would legitimately devise a system to 
discover numerous unique pieces. The word “fabulous” means 
"unreal”. It is the strangest advertisement we have ever seen 
and belies itself. 


Under the circumstances we feel'that the burden of proof 


is on those who sold the strip item to you to establish its 
provenance} otherwise the piece should be construed to be arti¬ 
ficial. Tele feel that when facts are available and are not 
disclosed that you have the right to rely upon the failure to 
disclose facts as being indicative of the fact that their dis¬ 
closure would undermine the genuineness of the piece. There 
are too many unknown pieces which have appeared since 1952 


t 
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Identifying genuine coins — comparisons with counterfeit specimens • 289 


The stars on altered pieces are punched in and many 
times show nothing but uninterrupted metal, with no 
lines whatsoever. Other times, circular lines may be pre¬ 
sent in the altered star. 

Overall, look for well-defined die polish and appropri¬ 
ate luster. Sharpness in the letters and digits is not as 
useful for authentication in the commemorative series as 
it is for regular-issue coinage, due to the roundness typi¬ 
cally found in these features on genuine commemorative 
coins. 

Territorials 

Surprisingly little U.S. territorial gold coinage has been 
forged. Besides the common replicas of the California 
fractional gold series, counterfeits are limited primarily to 
the United States Assay Office of Gold issues of 1852 and 
1853. The most common of these is the 1853 Assay 
twenty-dollar coin. 

This counterfeit piece is prooflike in appearance and 
rounded in its details, and exhibits several depressions 
that repeat from fake to fake. The genuine Assay issues 
have sharp details and a great deal of die flow in the 
fields, and are well-defined pieces. 

On the counterfeit, look for a repeating depression on 
the base of the branch being held by the eagle. This de¬ 
pression, which looks like a bag mark, is a key counterfeit 
diagnostic. Also, a repeating depression is seen in the 
field between the legend and the banner on this issue. 

The counterfeit version of the 1852 ten-dollar Assay 
piece is likewise prooflike, and exhibits repeating depres¬ 
sions. The most prominent is a circular depression be¬ 
tween the n and i of California on the reverse. 



Counterfeit 1853 United States Assay Office twenty-dollar 
gold obverse and reverse. 



Close-up of counterfeit I 853 United States Assay Office 
twenty-dollar gold obverse. The arrow points to the 
depression near the end of the branch. 



Close-up of counterfeit 1 853 United States Assay Office 
twenty-dollar gold obverse. The arrow points to the 
depression in the field between the legend and banner. 


Genuine pieces do not possess the prooflike appearance 
of the counterfeit. Rather, their fields are rough and tex¬ 
tured, with considerable die flow. The devices, letters, 
and digits on the genuine pieces are sharp and well- 
defined, erupting from the fields and having sharp, angu¬ 
lar features. 

Other than these two deliberate counterfeits, the rest of 
the territorial coins found in fake form are common, 
cheap replicas. These are made of base metal and are de¬ 
tected easily by the presence of a seam along the edge. 
Also, the weights of these replicas are considerably lower 
than what they should be. 
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Set Color Photo 

Blake 4 AgreU, Assaycrs, Sacramento, S23.30 gold tngof raarlcad 
"Blah* 4 Agrwil." 

Front of the ingot consist? of i prepared stamp which reads In several 
linev BLAKE / 4 / ACNELL / A53AYERS / SAC CAL Tire edges arc 
plain. The back consists of the following inscription from individual 
letter and numeral punches; I OZ S DWT / 22 CARAT/ 23 DOL5.0 
C / 1855. 3e!ievctl to be unique. 

.;a $2 7.500-33,000) 


The oi 


mple k 


Ob««W iuilimlfy j'rm P‘<id Kirill i» ‘ 



1SS5 Blake & Co. 



12 Bilk* & Co., Aasavera, Sacramento. S20 die trial on a Unilcd States 
large cent. Extremely Fine or better; virtu*!!? as minted. Some 
unevenness of strike due to the method or preparation. 

To strike this piece an UM8 United States copper cent was used. The 
reverse of the cant was placed against a blank of metal, perhaps i blank 
die, wilh engine turning. 

The obverse die of th* 8like 4 Co. S20 is impressed on the obverse 
side of the large cent. The diameter of rhe Urge cent, even allowing for 
expansion and spreading under pressure, was not sufficient for all of 
the inscription to be fully present, but the letter? can he eaeily read. A: 


S20 Trial Piece 



See Color Photo 

the Center is a hand-operated screw.type coining press, with the inscrip¬ 
tion SMV(for "Standard Mint Value") to the left and .900 (referring to 
the fineness) to the right. Surrounding is the inscription SAC. 
CALIFORNIA GOLD. DOLLS, On finished pieces 'refer to page 2S2 
of Donald H, Kagin'S Private Cold Coins ml Puthniy of the Unitsd Sluiti) the 
dennmin.iHrn nr n particular issue (in th* <agin illustration $2.0) was 
punched in by hand. 

This identical piece, described as unique, it illustrated on page 324 
of the ICigin reference. (54000-6000) 
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Stt Color Photo 

G.W. B«I!, Assayer, Sati Francisco. $31.00 gold Ingot. Extreme 
Fine. Some normal minor marks. Probably unique as a denominarir 

This bar contains more elaborate inscriptions than the preceding ai 
is dated IJ66, the year of Sell's death. Improbably w , ls nmor)i hjj I, 
productions. 

Examination of the piece under magnification reveals many i 
teres ting details, The face Inscriptions in various lines as illustrated 
read: $21,00 / C.W, BELL / ASS AYER / l OZS 3 DWT/ SILVl I1 / 06 / 
COLD / 3»5 / FINE. Magnification reveals that the word "SILVER" at 
the end of the bar has :hc last two Idlers overstamped with tho 
numerals 111. The inscriptions reveai that the piece Is made of SO? 
parts gold, III parla silver, and by implication. 4 parts of impurities. 

The edges of the bar are plain. 

The back has at the center a light Impression of the U.S.I.R. lax 
stamp (Act of June 30. 1664} over which is stamped in individual let- 
tersi C.W. BELL / ASSAYER > 1566. To the left of the inscription Is the 
serial number 1592. 

Further examination reveals a lightly engraved iracripii 
back, possibly indicating that the piece was given os a gift a 
This Inscription seems to read "A.T, to HAT.' iSn.OOO-lO.aOO) 

Oehmud from tohn j Ford. Jr.. I9t0. ivho &<ti and if 

—---— -.-J 


Blake & AgrcU 
— and — 

Blake & Company 

refining and Assaying of Cold and ore of event a 

cor-cclness of our anuuvf snd wifi na v W 8 u * rartt " 

!sl;11c "«h a ny of the Unit* sit'es Milts “ ’™ W 

new Spink ITS** partr : ershi P W3S dissolved, and a 
Biake SlS ifS' WaS T 0 rn r ed ' Thi$ consistcd of Corhar. 

dS3 KtSfr ?I fir = m produced Va ™ s 

, anti , ! ^ 5 °- 1 -le 1861 Sacramento Gfy Directory 

Wa£ 5 but K at 54 C T-u n $ ° ( G ° rham Blak « 3rd ^' R - 
U , S6 ; \ i 4 1 Si ™ ei L ! hc r!rm apparently was dissolved 

j. . *■;, a newspaper advertisement in* 

% ° fMce ' WaFers * Cq - foie Blake & Co.), Mo 

52 J it. co,, Sacramento. An account in the Wukty Meun- 
rri/’wr, a newspaper published in Dalles, Oregon November 

frem^h»B 0f “ thatiamp t s oF « old wcrc sent to San Francisco 
from she Boise region to be analyzed In the laboratory of Pro 
lessor 3laxc. Blake was a California pioneer, having arrived 
in rha: state comparatively early. In 1852 he was an agent of 
Adams k Co. at the:r Piacerville office, according to a letter 
n the files of the Wells, Fargo Bank History Room, San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Gorham Blake was a native of Boston, Massachusetts and 
died December 17, 1397. in Oakland, California, at the age 
of 68 years, Among his other activities he was an organizer 
ar.d member of the Sacramento Committee of Vigilance. 

Until recent years, very little about Blake & Aarell or Blake 
& Co. appeared in numismatic publications. Curiously 
_Agrel!'' is misspelled as "Agnell" on several known pieces. 
Genealogical records have been Searched with limited success 
since 1973 for information concerning John Agrell/Agneli, 
who was Cor.nam Blake's partner for only six weeks in 1855. 


CONSIGNMENTS WANTED! 

cersisnmmlt far our uezl auction. Pleat 


Aaa A? Oapffgflg. 

BLAKE*& CO., 

No. 52 J Street, between Second and Third, 

sAs&jiszissafta),' 

GOLD AND OE.ES'^F EVEHY DESCRIPTION 

. Melted and ArnryM, nnd return* mid# will,So u-enty-few hours, h hors or cola 
33 o guarantee one A«ny^ nnd will pay *11 ilifTwurcs arising froai tho 
' '' ’ '* in Trent! 


18S6 Sacramento Directory advertisement lot Blake & Co., 
Earlier the firm was known as Blake ft Agrell. 


































